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The Child Labor Amendment 


O judge from the propaganda which is flooding the 
country, children of tender years are everywhere at 
work in coal mines, shops, and factories. The simple 
truth is that very few children are engaged anywhere in 
gainful occupation, and that this state of affairs could 
be changed tomorrow by any State legislature, or, in some 
cases, by the local board of aldermen. Yet to end this 
small amount of child labor, it is proposed to add to the 
Constitution an Amendment which gives Congress all 
but arbitrary power over the lives of millions of Ameri- 
can children. 
it will not do to assert that the Amendment does not 
mean what the text of the Amendment clearly shows that 
it does mean. The first section provides that “ The Con- 
gress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under eighteen years of age,” and makes 
no distinction whatever as to the type of labor which 
Congress may totally prohibit. The word “ gainful” or 
“ commercial,” was not omitted by oversight. Each word 
was suggested in the debates in Congress, and promptly 
rejected. It was further suggested that the text should 
be changed to deny Congress the power to prohibit a girl 
of sixteen from helping her mother to wash the dishes, 
or a lad of seventeen from working on his father’s farm. 
These suggestions too, were rejected. The present text is 
the plain result of a determination to bring every Ameri- 
can child, and some millions of young men and women, 
under the direct control of a Washington bureaucracy. 
No one can say what a future Congress, armed with 
the power conferred under the proposed Amendment, 
might do. But it is perfectly clear what any Congress, 
with the Amendment at its back, can do. As Chief Justice 
Marshall wrote more than a century ago, “ Questions of 
power do not depend upon the degree to which they may 
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be exercised in a particular case.’ Put in other words, 
the evil to be feared from an Amendment, or from any 
legislative enactment, is all the evil which an ill-informed 
or malevolent legislature or executive can extort from it. 
If we did not learn that fact after nearly fourteen years 
of lawlessness under the Prohibition Amendment, we are 
incapable of learning anything useful in government. It 
is disastrous folly to confer powers that reach into every 
home in the land, in the presumption that they will never 
be misused, but infallibly applied with prudence and wis- 
dom. Men and women who put that trust in any Gov- 
ernment merit tyranny, and will certainly be cursed 
with it. 

In any form or degree Federal power over the homes 
and children of the States is at variance with the spirit 
of the Federal Constitution. But that power, as con- 
ferred by the proposed Amendment, is intolerable. It 
reaches into every home in the United States, whether 
it be an apartment on Park Avenue, or the humble cabin 
of a Lincoln on a wind-swept hillside. It covers every 
form of child labor without exception, forced or volun- 
tary, gainful or free, in a shop or in the home. It au- 
thorizes Congress to prohibit that labor, even though it 
be judged by parents to be in a high degree beneficial to 
the physical and moral welfare of the child. When the 
Federal agent, one of the army of satraps sent forth from 
Washington, shall issue his ukase, parental authority falls, 
and the plans of father and mother are set aside for a 
program issued by a clerk at Washington, who, if the 
history of this movement throws any light upon its 
genesis, will draw his inspiration from Moscow. 

As the American Bar Association asserted last Sum- 
mer in a general resolution, the proposed child-labor 
Amendment “ should be actively opposed as an unwar- 
ranted invasion by the Federal Government of a field 
in which the rights of the individual States and of the 
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family are, and should remain, paramount.” Once this 
Amendment is adopted, evils hardly less deplorable that 
those which ensued under that other monumental folly, 
the Prohibition Amendment, will at once begin to make 
themselves felt. Twenty States have given their ap- 
proval. In view of the active and determined propaganda 
now at work throughout the country the situation is ex- 
ceedingly grave. To paraphrase a statement recently made 
by Governor Smith, in the New Outlook, the agents of 
this propaganda omit nothing which can delude our legis- 
latures by sentiment, trick them by false logic, stampede 
them by rhetoric, or coerce them by minorities. Unfor- 
tunately, many of the legislatures are not distinguished 
by a high degree of force or intelligence. 

“It does not seem possible that the same States which 
are relieving us of the curse of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment,” writes Governor Smith, “ will now impose another 
constitutional curse upon us under the guise of abolish- 
ing child labor.” But that possibility will become a disas- 
trous actuality unless a determined opposition can be mar- 
shaled in the States which have not yet acted upon this 
most dangerous Amendment. 


The Family Doctor 


HE report of President Hoover’s Committee on the 

Cost of Medical Care has not been followed by strik- 
ing changes. Since the majority of the Committee en- 
visioned a socialized medicine much like that which is 
found in Russia, perhaps we have lost nothing. But we 
have not gained anything, either, that can help much to- 
day when patients in increasing numbers are unable to 
pay fees, and, for that reason, doctors are unable to pay 
rent. 

When shall we extricate ourselves from the coils which 
the fancied needs and the medical fads of the day have 
put about us? Speaking at a meeting of the Medical 
Society of the County of New York last week, Dr. Wal- 
ter T. Dannreuther painted a picture of the old family 
doctor, and bewailed his passing. It is a common topic, 
for there are few who do not remember with gratitude 
and aftection that practitioner of an older day who was 
not only a physician but a friend. He may not have known 
as much about the body as his modern brother, but he 
knew far more about the soul. That knowledge, applied 
with prudence and gentle wisdom gave an effectiveness 
to his treatment which the modern physician, with all 
his laboratories and tests, too often fails to impart. 

The old family doctor went out just as the automobile 
came in. If he survives anywhere, it is in those remote 
hamlets still untroubled by the stir and bustle of modern 
commercialism. Once we called in the family doctor 
when the sneezes became too frequent, but now we must 
call in a family of doctors, each of whom will inaugurate 
a study and make a report. With all his learning, no one 
physician will dare give a final opinion, for sneezes have 
been divided and subdivided, and to every sneeze there 
is a specialist. The patient is not a sick man to be cured, 
but a specimen to be studied. “ Too much of the money 
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donated to medical education has been devoted to pure 
science,” complains Dr. Dannreuther, “instead of the 
production of doctors better qualified to treat sick people.” 
Medical schools are not staffed with physicians whose 
clinical experience must surely be of great value, but 
with doctors of philosophy who occupy themselves with 
stained specimens, and never see a patient. Surely medi- 
cine is a science, and must have principles and a philos- 
ophy. But it is also an art, and the material with which 
it deals is not a bug in a tube, or a culture in a laboratory, 
but a human being. 

It does not become us to suggest a program for our 
medical schools. Even the Council on Education of the 
American Medical Association would approach that task 
with trepidation. But schools of the type criticized by 
Dr. Dannreuther will never give us back the old family 
doctor. Yet, in all fairness, if it did, what should we do 
with him? 


Making Murder Safe 


OR at least a quarter of a century writers on socio- 

logical and ethical themes have been shaking their 
learned heads over the murder rate in this country. The 
rate has indicated, and continues to indicate, that nowhere 
in the civilized world is life so unsafe as in the United 
States. The figures for 1932, recently published, show 
that in 180 representative American cities the rate was 
10.5 per 100,000 of population. For England and Wales, 
it was 0.5. 

It is quite commonly urged that the prevalence of 
murder in this country shows conclusively that the death 
penalty ‘does not deter. This statement would merit 
examination if the penalty were imposed upon every 
murderer within a reasonable time. But it is not imposed 
upon every murderer, nor is it imposed upon one out of 
every 100 murderers. As a matter of fact, while some 
eight States have legally abolished capital punishment, the 
remaining forty have practically abolished it. Certainly 
the penalty will not deter, when it is not imposed, or is 
rarely imposed. But the rate for Great Britain, where 
every murder is commonly followed by speedy execution 
of the murderer, seems to indicate that the death penalty 
has a distinctly deterrent effect. 

A number of causes combine to make this crime fairly 
safe in the United States. These are, chiefly, negligent, 
incompetent, or corrupt police; weak public prosecutors ; 
lawyers for the defense whose courses make them par- 
ticipators in the crime; feeble-minded juries and judges; 
tearful parole boards; and, exercising their influence in 
every phase of the process, political gangsters, often 
holding high office in the Government. The chances that 
the criminal will be apprehended by the police are small, 
and if captured, he need not lose heart, particularly when 
he can retain high-priced criminal counsel of a kind found 
in every city in the United States. These gentlemen have 
long studied the moral and emotional weaknesses of 
jurors, and in the unlikely event of a conviction of some 
sort, their resources are not exhausted, since we have 
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courts of appeal and parole boards. This complicated 
system explains quite clearly why murder is a safe busi- 
ness in the United States. 

The American Bar Association and the Attorney 
General of the United States have recently calied upon 
the local bar associations to mark the black sheep in the 
profession for immediate slaughter. If this reform can 
be effected, one grave impediment to law enforcement 
will be removed. The police are willing, as a rule, to 
do their duty, but are unable to function properly when 
the political gangster uses his influence. To rid every 
community of the gangster would be the most effective 
move against crime and, particularly, against murder, but 
it is also the most difficult. Expelled or silenced under 
one city administration, he returns to power under the 
next. Not until we acquire as a people a new concept of 
law and order, can this menace to decent municipal gov- 
ernment be destroyed. But, surely, the bar associations 
should be able to reform the lawyers. 


All the Good Words 


AS it not John Wesley who compiained that in his 
W ay the devil had all the good tunes? St. Francis 
and St. Robert Bellarmine preceded him in the complaint, 
and St. Francis, a true poet, wrote the most glorious 
canticles for the Brethren and for the people of the Um- 
brian hill towns. With his accustomed industry, Bellar- 
mine cobbled the madrigali of his time, and by driving out 
old pegs with new ones, made in his own shop, strove to 
turn love songs into hymns. It was the intention that 
counted, for in this occupation the great Doctor was less 
successful than when he dealt with Jamie of Scotland 
and England and his absurd principle of the Divine Right 
of Kings, or turned to add another chapter to his famous 
“ Controversies.” 

Whatever may be said of our tunes today, the devil 
assuredly has far too many of the good words. “ Mystic ” 
is one of them, and “ radical” is another. In popular 
language, a mystic is a person whose wits are never really 
at home, but in the clouds, or in some place equally in- 
accessible. Yet in real life, the greatest among the mystics 
were the most matter-of-fact individuals. They were 
equally at ease whether they contemplated the Divine 
Attributes, or haggled over the purchase of a turnip field, 
or, with St. Teresa of Avila, soothed with admirable tact 
the ruffled spirits of some village brass hat, who con- 
ceived that this crazy nun had infringed upon the dignity 
of his tuppenny greatness. 

Take time to think on the case, and it is clear that a 
mystic is bound to be a matter-of-fact creature. He 
realizes, as the head of a chewing-tobacco trust might 
not, that there is something in the universe in comparison 
with which plugs of tobacco, or even all of the tobacco 
of all ages, is as nothing. He does not even take the world 
and all that is in it too seriously, since he knows that it 
does not build an abiding city. Hence, when he can work 
to heap up riches that will last forever, and can enjoy 
the protection of a Divine Being Who contains within 
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Himself all perfections, he concludes that it is not worth 
while to cumber himself with transitory riches, or to solicit 
the favor of kings. His philosophy of life has a sweep, 
a sureness of touch, a firmness of grasp, and a sweet 
reasonableness, to which no other philosophy even pre- 
tends. 

“ Radical” has fallen even lower, perhaps, than 
“ mystic.” By the daily press the word has been em- 
ployed to describe a man who, standing on his soap box 
at a street corner, demanded the suppression forthwith 
of the board of aldermen. Generally, however, the press 
uses it, when applied to an individual, as synonymous 
with “ anarchist.” But “ radical” simply means a thinker 
who wishes to get at the root of things. He is a phi- 
losopher, and therefore not content to have others do his 
thinking for him. It does not seem to him, for instance, 
that this world of ours—and still less all the men and 
women in it—just happened. When our radical digs 
deep enough, he finds far under the soil of things as they 
appear, at the very roots of being, the concept of God 
and of law. Applying this concept to the world about him, 
he discerns much that is good, and something that is evil, 
not in itself, but by reason of misuse, and he makes it his 
work to correct in an orderly manner what is wrong, and 
to strengthen what is good. The capitalist who said that 
Pius XI, in his Labor Encyclical, was the greatest radical 
of this age, meant censure, but wrote praise. 

What Washington needs more than aught else today 
is not a “brain trust,” nor the counsel of “ hard-headed 
business men with no foolishness about them.” Its sorest 
need is a Congress and a Cabinet of mystics and radicals. 
Every real radical, it may be thought, is a real mystic, 
and every mystic is a radical. The chief difference is in 
emphasis. The end is common to both, true peace in 
this our day. 


Is Hitler Insane? 


op “eigen which float over from Germany make 
the reader wonder whether Hitler and his advisers 
are quite sane. The drive which the Nazi Government 
inaugurated against the Jews lessened the prestige of 
Germany just as it was beginning to rise throughout the 
world. Stupid and cruel, it was a colossal blunder. 
But not content with harrying the Jews and with harassing 
the Lutherans, Hitler now seems to be determined to 
secure the opposition of the major religious groups in 
Germany by forcing a break with the Catholic Church. 

What appears to be a determination to break with the 
Church dates back to the very day of the signing of the 
Concordat with the Holy See. Since that time, it has 
been kept up without intermission. Bishops have been 
subjected to serious annoyances in the government of their 
dioceses. Priests, courageously defending their right to 
guide their congregations by preaching the Catholic Faith 
and explaining the obligations which it imposes, have 
been imprisoned. Censorship of an intolerable kind has 
been forced upon the Catholic press, and many publica- 
tions have been suppressed. 
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More recently, Vice-Chancelor von Papen, with in- 
sufferable arrogance presumed to point out the errors of 
the Archbishop of Munich, a learned prelate who has 
forgotten far more history and philosophy than Von Papen 
ever knew. Now the profoundly Catholic State of 
Bavaria has been forced to receive as Minister of Educa- 
tion a man notorious for his hostility to the Catholic 
Church. The temper of the Minister can be gathered 
from an address delivered last week, in which he charged 
that the confessional as well as the Catholic school was 
the source of disobedience to the Government, and de- 
clared that he would not rest until these malcontent priests 
were “destroyed, root and branch.” 

Has Hitler never heard of Napoleon or Bismarck? 
Does Canossa mean nothing to him? If to its war on 
Catholic education in Bavaria, the Government adds war 
on the confessional, something will surely be “ destroyed, 
root and branch.” But it will not be the Catholic Church. 
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The Space- 
Filling Article 


N every fifteen words written by the average news- 
paper man the indefinite article the appears at least 


once. That is an interesting fact figured out some five 


years ago by a veteran Brooklyn printer who seems to 
have got pretty tired of linotyping the word over and 


over again. His researches led him to invent a new type 
character for the word, a uniliteral symbol that combined 
the two letter p and b and turned out to look like some- 
thing out of the Hebrew alphabet. His idea failed to get 
adopted. But lately a far-Western publisher has been 
agitating a similar abbreviation. He wants the the in 
every printed sentence to be indicated by the letter ¢ with 
a fancy loop added to its tail. This whole idea, despite 
its seeming novelty, is ancient. Our English forebears 
used a runic letter in the article, writing it Ye (though, 
of course, they did not change the pronunciation as we 
are likely to do when we read advertisments for “ Ye 
Old Coffee Shoppe” or “ Ye Towne Halle.”) Problem 
has been partly solved by Variety, which seldom begins 
a sentence with an article. Same device has been adopted 
by Time. 


Coming Home 
To Roost 


HE Stavisky scandals in Paris have not started some- 

thing entirely new. The excitement resulting from 
them has only accelerated a process which has been going 
on for the last few years: the return upon the heads of 
the French radical, anti-clerical bourgeoisie of the very 
policies that they have been visiting for decades upon 
others. M. de Monzie, we read in the press dispatches 
from Paris, M. de Monzie, the Minister of National Edu- 
cation, lame as he is, “ with face white with passion,” 
flew into fisticuffs with Deputy Henriot. But this is 
not the only one of M. de Monzie’s troubles. Recently, 
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in the two Parisian periodicals, Marianne and L’Illustra- 
tion, he poured out his soul in grievance over the attitude 
of the school teachers of France, who bitterly resented the 
attempt to reduce their pay made by the present Govern- 
ment. Their lack of patriotism was the Minister’s com- 
plaint: their internationalism, their pacifism, and general 
disloyalty toward Ja patrie. The teachers, in his opinion, 
lacked moderation and restraint, they were dogmatic, they 
were revolutionary, they were insolent and intolerable. 
Yet who has schooled these teachers? For forty years 
M. de Monzie and his radical-bourgeois associates and 
predecessors have preached insolence, contempt, and re- 
volt against the religious heritage of France. The same 
group, when in the Opposition camp, waved the flag of 
internationalism, though when in power they allied them- 
selves with the munitions makers and exporters. Their 
teachings have come to roost ; and whether he stay excited 
or calm down, M. de Monzie and many another of his 
companions will have trouble in effacing the results of the 
destruction they themselves have sown. 


Sky and 
Underseas 


ECENTLY these columns told of the (alleged) first 

celebration of the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, in an 
airplane. Following shortly upon this was the unique 
ceremony that took place in the docks of Cape Town, 
South Africa, when his Lordship Bishop Hennemann 
celebrated Mass on the deck of one of the two visiting 
Italian submarines, the Sciesa and the Toti. The crews 
of the two underwater craft, numbering more than 150 
men, were nearly all Catholics. The Very Rev. Father 
Millen, S.C., says the Southern Cross of December 13, 
1933, spoke in Italian to the men, who impressed the 
Bishop by their devotion and reverence. Returning how- 
ever to the skies, the Boston Transcript for January 6, 
1934, tells us that as automobile drivers have adopted St. 
Christopher for their patron saint, so the French aviators 
have chosen for their protectress Our Lady of the Orb, 
in whose honor they have erected a chapel at St. Palais- 
sur-Mer, on the coast of the Bay of Biscay. Under the 
title of Notre Dame du Platin, she had been honored since 
the sixteenth century. Fishermen told how birds, hover- 
ing over her statue, followed them when they put out to 
sea, not leaving them until they came safe home again. 
It was in 1785, according to the story, that a pioneer ex- 
perimenter in flying invoked the blessing of Our Lady of 
the Orb when he made an ascension from the shore near 
the statue. Her effigy was stamped upon the medal pre- 
sented to Louis Blériot in 1909 to commemorate the first 
flying of the British Channel. Earth, sky, and sea: all 
are part of Mary’s dowry, and the Kingdom of her Son. 


Christian Workers’ 
Study Clubs 


A BEGINNING which may have far-reaching con- 
sequences was set on foot in Chicago on January 7 
when a little group met in the hall of Holy Rosary Church 
in Roseland, the community which houses the Pullman 
railroad shops. The group resolved itself into “ The 
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Christian Workers’ Study Club, Local No. 1.” The 
idea behind the movement is that in the labor union as at 
present constituted there is too little place generally for a 
wider education in the principles which make Catholic 
social philosophy. There are no dues, and the expenses 
ot mailing, etc., were met by voluntary contributions 
taken up at the meeting. The call was sent out by the 
Rev. William C. Desmond, and William J. Sims was the 
lay organizer. The first meeting immediately aroused a 
deep interest, and to show that the movement had taken 
root, the second proved that the movement was perma- 
nent. At this meeting such questions were discussed as 
“ What is justice—individual and social?” ‘“ What is 
ownership?” ‘‘ What is a family living wage?” “What 
luxuries do you feel yourself and family entitled to?” 
Those present were mostly union men, and all of them 
approved, we are told, the guiding idea of Mr. Sims and 
Father Desmond that there is a great social need of an 
understanding of social, economic, and political problems 
by more people in more groups, and that this intelligence 
can be achieved only by the educational process. The 
significance of the movement lies in the oft-expressed 
criticism of unionism that it does not in this country or- 
dinarily approach the ideal set out by Leo XIII, who 
declared that the first duty of a labor union is the instruc- 
tion of its members in the rights of both man and God, 
and our duties under Him. If, in this country, the Chris- 
tian labor union is impossible, at least the Christian mem- 
bers of labor unions can from within their body forge a 
nucleus of members who will be imbued themselves with 
Christian social principles and become a focal point for the 
instruction of others. 


ust Price and 
he New Deal 


I‘ the January Harper's, Louis M. Hacker, beginning a 
“ critical examination and appraisal ” of the New Deal, 
denied that the New Deal is a revolution. It has left the 
warfare between capital and labor, between poverty and 
greed just as it was before. This he proves by the usual 
methods for showing that a plan in process of working 
has not worked. Furthermore, Mr. Hacker has discov- 
ered where the trouble lies. The recovery plan places all 
its confidence in the medieval doctrine of the “ just price.” 
“ Class antagonisms were to be charmed away by the use 
of the magic device of the just price all around.” These 
class antagonisms however, have remained. Capital is still 
armed against labor ; and the outlook is blankly war: war 
for imperialism, or the war of the disillusioned prole- 
tariat. So we are worse off than ever. Mr. Hacker is 
right in seeing an essential opposition between the idea of 
the just price and that of class warfare ; which, apparently, 
he holds essential to human kind. The just price, in the 
Thomistic doctrine, was determined by the communis 
aestimatio, the price index resulting from the harmoniza- 
tion of all economic and social interests in the closed medi- 
eval community. And this in turn, as the French sociol- 
ogist Desbuquois pointed out, rests on the fundamental 
Christian belief in the social obligations of private prop- 
erty. But to conceive the New Deal as attempting to 
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solve the complex problem of recovery by the formula of 
the just price, is far too great a simplification: it is a 


caricature of the recovery program. Whether that pro- 
gram be sound or sick, whether it fail or prosper, it takes 
into account a world of national and international factors 
utterly unknown to the communis aestimatio of medieval 
Bruges or Florence. Let the New Deal be criticized: it is 
no sacred cow. But let it be criticized on the lines of its 
full scope. 


Father McErlane 
And a Plagiarism 


HIRTY years ago everybody in St. Louis knew the 

Rev. Daniel McErlane, S.J., and William Marion 
Reedy. Reedy was a literateur of more than local re- 
nown, a brilliant journalist, who made the Mirror, a 
weekly publication, founded, edited, and, occasionally 
written from cover to cover by him, a power in those 
parts. “ Billy’? would discuss in pungent fashion any 
topic which occurred to him, but his favorite themes, in 
a descending order, were poetry, politics, and high life 
below stairs. Father McErlane, officially an assistant at 
the Jesuit Church, was universally known as “ the jail 
priest” for his work in the city prisons, although, as a 
matter of fact, the influence of this learned, pious, and 
remarkably zealous priest extended to all classes of 
society. Often he would spend the preceding night in 
prayer with a condemned criminal, and more than one 
execution was preceded by a Retreat of from three to 
eight days. The tremendous outpouring of citizens of 
all ranks, including most of the crooks at large or out on 
bail, many State and city officials, together with the 
sweepings of the city and most of its clergy, gave good 
Father “ Mac” a funeral one May’ morning in 1910 that 
is still remembered. One who attended was “ Billy” 
Reedy, then, and to the end, it is to be feared, estranged 
from the Church. He went home, and dipping his pen in 
his heart, wrote “ The Sleuth of Souls” for the next 
number of the Mirror. Probably he did not dream that 
nearly twenty-four years later a well-known Protestant 
clergyman would take this tribute, mangle it somewhat, 
and publish it under his own name in a syndicated column 
in the Scripps-Howard newspapers. Until some other 
explanation is vouchsafed, we prefer to think that this 
clergyman, doubtless on his vacation, has been betrayed 
by his ghost writer. 
—<_<_$_$_$_——————L*"_l"_—  =SSS™™™)]]]{——_——L—EE— 
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The Birth Controllers at Washington 


Joseph F. THornine, S.J. 


HE birth controllers had their annual field day in 
Washington last month. At least once a year, 
they descend upon the national capital in an effort 

to induce the members of Congress to legalize the dis- 
semination of birth-control information. Under the pres- 
ent statutes, dating from 1873, it is a criminal offence to 
send such information through the United States mails. 
The bill proposing amendments in this legislation has 
not as yet reached the floor of Congress itself, because 
the Committee on the Judiciary has had the good sense 
to refrain from making a favorable report on the pro- 
posed changes in the Criminal Code. In short, the bill 
has been very consistently and by a substantial majority 
buried in committee. 

In spite of these setbacks, Mrs. Margaret Sanger and 
her followers have continued their agitation in favor of 
the wider dissemination of birth-control information. 
Two full business days were devoted by the Judiciary 
Committee of the House in the present Congress to 
hearings pro and con. It is a curious, if not significant, 
fact that the bill, amending the Criminal Code, was intro- 
duced by Representative Walter Pierce, of Oregon, who 
was Governor of that State when the celebrated Oregon 
School case was argued before the courts (cf. Pierce 
vs. the Sisters, etc., 268 U. S. 510). Mr. Pierce was 
ably assisted by Mrs. Thomas N. Hepburn, wife of a 
Hartford, Conn., surgeon and mother of the actress, 
Katharine Hepburn. 

The committee hearings were held in the huge caucus 
room of the old House Office Building. The room was 
jammed to the doors throughout the hearings. The 
women, young and old, who greatly predominated in the 
audience, were fully as fascinating a spectacle as the 
medical, legal, clerical, and radio celebrities who paraded 
to the committee table to present their testimony and sub- 
mit themselves to cross-examination. The air was electric 
with passion and the comments, muttered in undertones 
or expressed in sharp exclamations of approval or dis- 
approval, showed clearly that the subject matter of de- 
bate was for many present a matter of intense subjective 
feeling rather than calm reflection and objective analysis. 
The birth controllers evidently had a majority in the 
audience (the hearings dove-tailed nicely with the Wash- 
ington Conference on Birth Control and National Re- 
covery). Although some among their number bore every 
outward evidence of refinement and culture, the greater 
number had the hard, masculine features of the pro- 
fessional agitator and self-appointed reformer. 

To listen to the comments of this group between the 
sessions of the committee was even more enlightening. 
Life had no illusions for them; reticence was cast to the 
winds. It seemed a pure delight for them to seek to 
establish their point by appealing to the most intimate 
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details of their own experience. They had the zeal of 
apostles in spreading the “ good news.” Under the cir- 
cumstances, it was not surprising to hear that eminent 
man of medicine, Dr. Howard Atwood Kelly of Johns 
Hopkins University, refer to the agitation for birth con- 
trol as “ inconceivably distressing and disgusting.” 

Admirers of the star of screen and stage, Miss Katha- 
rine Hepburn, will be gratified to hear that this young 
lady’s mother is also an actress of no uncommon ability. 
Compared to her, Mrs. Margaret Sanger was a drab, 
colorless figure. The Hepburns know how to wear their 
millinery and clothes. Mrs. Hepburn’s tart repartee and 
good-humored contempt for her opponents, a mixture 
of sophistication and superciliousness, kept her public de- 
lightedly expectant. Although expressing a strong dis- 
like for applause, she did strike a nice pose for the pho- 
tographer who wanted an “action picture.” Publicity 
has its compensations for leaders of most feminist causes 
in more ways than one. 

Now as to the testimony itself. When the advocates 
of birth control had completed the presentation of their 
arguments, it was the consensus of opinion of those who 
had followed similar hearings that the Sanger cohorts 
had made the worst showing in their career. In the first 
place, the witnesses themselves did not agree. Mr. Pierce, 
sponsor of the debated legislation, contended that there 
“is hardly a high-school boy or girl who doesn’t know 
more about the question than you committee members 
who sit at this table,” whereas Mrs. Fred C. Thompson, 
the wife of a Methodist minister and assistant super- 
intendent of the Tacoma, Wash., Community House, pro- 
tested that the high-school boys and girls she knew were 
as innocent as the driven snow. Nor did anyone even 
attempt to establish that increased facilities for birth- 
control information could be withheld from unmarried 
persons. This is one of the weakest points in the bill 
under discussion. 

Similarly, Dr. Prentiss Wilson, Washington obstetri- 
cian, president of the District of Columbia Medical Asso- 
ciation, charged that the American Medical Association 
was a “ political” as well as a scientific body, although 
other witnesses had done their best (without success) 
to show that the A.M.A. had indorsed the proposed leg- 
islation. The same obstetrician painted a gruesome pic- 
ture of the mental state of “the vast majority of moth- 
ers,” who live from month to month “ with the dread 
of pregnancy hanging over their heads like the sword 
of Damocles.” He had not been present the previous 
day to hear Mrs. Hepburn initiate the discussion by 
paying a glowing tribute to the maternity instinct in 
women. “Women want children,” said Mrs. Hepburn. 
“ But they want children they can properly take care of, 
physically and economically.” With a keen sense of 
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reality, Representatives Healy, of Massachusetts, and 
Condon, of Rhode Island, members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, asked several questions which disclosed the well- 
known fact that “those who can take care of children, 
physically and economically,” are all too often the very 
ones who shirk the responsibilities which other married 
women, less richly endowed with the goods of this world, 
assume joyfully as well as confidently. The best argu- 
ment the birth controllers could offer was that a practice 
which is already decimating the population of the so- 
called “ better classes” should be extended to all groups 
in society. 

As to the population argument itself, there was sub- 
stantial agreement. Representative Mary T. Norton, of 
New Jersey, appearing before the committee, dealt with 
this phase of the question exhaustively as did Msgr. John 
A. Ryan. The birth controllers retreated from their 
original position, namely, that there was danger of over- 
population, to plead for a “ stabilized” population in the 
United States and in the world. Committee members 
were not slow to point out to Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
of New York University, that other nations, notably 
Japan, Italy, and Germany, were not likely to offer much 
cooperation toward a population “in equilibrium.” Nor 
could it be denied that once a “ stationary ” population 
had been attained in the United States, say between 1945 
and 1960, the stage would be set for a “ declining” 
birth rate. Dr. Fairchild was by far the most fair- 
minded and scientific of the witnesses presented for the 
proposed legislation and his testimony, rightly interpreted, 
furnished one of the most solid reasons why the bill 
should be defeated on the broad grounds of national 
interest and sound patriotism. 

In regard to a problem which touches so intimately 
the most sacred function of life, it was astounding that 
only one witness spoke on the moral and ethical aspects 
of birth control. This was Rabbi Edward L. Israel, 
who admitted he was not speaking for those of the Jewish 
Orthodox Faith. Now the extraordinary testimony this 
gentleman placed on record was that “all morality is 
subject to constant change.” A more blatant exposition 
of moral positivism, teaching that morals may be doffed 
as readily as new fashions in dress, could not have been 
imagined. This minister of religion, it must be acknowl- 
edged, had no knowledge at all of the nature of Divine 
law. 

In fact, the birth controllers, almost without exception, 
put this question of sexual control on the same par as 
national Prohibition. Representative Pierce (once a no- 
torious Dry) declared that his amendment of the Crim- 
inal Code was “in keeping with the repeal of Prohibi- 
tion.” Dr. Prentiss Wilson tried to ridicule Dr. Wil- 
liam Gerry Morgan, past president of the American 
Medical Association, for opposing the birth-control legis- 
lation and yet favoring the liberalizing of liquor quotas 
for physicians. To fall into this gross misconception 
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one must be very naive or else fail utterly to grasp that 
there is a world of difference between taking a drink and 
interfering with the law of nature. Dr. Wilson, throw- 
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ing aside his manuscript, concluded his report by a vehe- 
ment denunciation of natural-law philosophy, which he 
compared to the law of the jungle. 

Incidentally, he confused the natural law with the 
lex talionis—“ a tooth for a tooth.” It was evident that 
the good doctor had never pondered what the American 
Declaration of Independence says about “the law of 
Nature and of Nature’s God.” Nor has he grasped the 
implications of what President Roosevelt has repeatedly 
said about ethics as the foundation of positive law. 
Otherwise, he could not have put on record this egregious 
statement: “If it is a natural law that the number of 
births be not controlled, then so is it a natural law for 
children to die of smallpox.” If Dr. Wilson had re- 
flected for a moment or looked around the hospitals and 
clinics of his own city, Washington, he would have re- 
membered that numerous conscientious men and women 
who oppose the birth-control legislation were most con- 
spicuous for their devotion to the sick and heroic in 
their self-sacrifice in the cause of suffering humanity. 

On the other hand, it must be acknowledged that Mrs. 
Sanger in her rebuttal (opponents of the bill would have 
done well to reserve fifteen minutes of their time for 
counter-rebuttal) put into the record with devastating, if 
inaccurate, effect the book “ Rhythm,” published, as she 
insisted triumphantly, “with ecclesiastical approval.” 
The leader of the birth-control forces, using this volume 
as a text, tried to prove that chemical and mechanical 
contraceptives were on a par with the method of partial 
abstention expounded in “ Rhythm.” 

Although numerous Protestant and Jewish leaders, both 
as individuals and in the name of their respective organi- 
zations had protested against the bill, Mrs. Sanger also 
tried, very unfairly, to argue that the organized opposi- 
tion to the measure was Catholic. The falsity of her 
misstatement would have been emphasized, had not the 
last hour of the opposition case been taken up with a 
procession of representatives of various Catholic organi- 
zations to the committee table for the purpose of putting 
their protests on record. Purely from a tactical point 
of view it would have produced a better impression to 
alternate the many Protestant, Jewish and Catholic pe- 
titions. To be sure, the true facts are in the record, but 
in dealing with adversaries like Mrs. Sanger and Mrs. 
Hepburn, one should remove from them the temptation 
or the possibility of exploiting a given situation that 
may arise. 

It is extremely doubtful whether the Judiciary Com- 
mittee will report this bill to the Congress, but if by any 
chance it should do so, it would be well for the members 
of that body to weigh the testimony of Dr. Fred J. Taus- 
sig (Washington University, St. Louis) on “ Abortion 
Control through Birth Control.” Testifying for the bill, 
he stated that over 800,000 abortions are performed every 
year in the United States. One can easily imagine how 
these figures will be increased, in case birth-control in- 
formation, already available in carload lots, should be 
given the sanction of law and further broadcast among 
the youth of the land. 
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Chaplain of the CCC 


Tuomas J. MALONE 


late August in the Minnesota North Woods. Frost 

had already touched aspen, birch, and maple scattered 
here and there in the standing pine, and golden yellows and 
flaming reds against the enclosing green fittingly adorned 
the improvised house of God. Down on their knees, each 
on both knees, in the soft sand of the recreation tent— 
its entrance wide open in invitation—were young men in 
khaki or blue overalls, enrollees in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. On the right of the altar, a table of new 
lumber raised on boxes, stood four-ounce medicine bot- 
tles, screw-capped, holding the water and the wine. A 
chipmunk scuttled back and forth around the feet of the 
celebrant of the Mass. 

Out of the little city of Ely, in northeastern Minnesota 
near the Canadian line, there are two main roads into the 
timber of a vast playground and wild-game refuge, the 
Superior National Forest. Along these two roads are 
seven camps of the conservation “ army,” each with about 
200 enrollees, of ages eighteen to twenty-five. On the 
Echo Trail, running northwest, the farthest-out camp is 
a little more than forty miles from Ely, which is the chap- 
lain’s headquarters. The Finland Road serves four camps 
southeast of the city, the farthest also about forty miles 
out. Back and forth, over one road or the other, an eighty- 
mile stretch between the extremes, the chaplain drives, 
day in and day out, weekdays as well as Sundays, a mo- 
torized circuit rider in uniform. Those are wilderness 
roads, trails, used by deer, moose, bear, fox, porcupine, 
rabbit, and partridge. 

The Finland Road is fairly wide and passable, but 
what the Echo Trail is now in winter, what with snow 
and the Ely cold gauge going as low as fifty below zero, 
is an interesting challenge to the chaplain, Father Nor- 
moyle, First Lieut. C. J. Normoyle, chaplain, CCC, and 
in the World War. Residents thereabouts told him that 
the trees prevented the snow from drifting and the forest 
roads remained bare and usable all winter. 

I spent two days with him this past summer, a week 
day and a Sunday, a month apart, going with him on 
his neighborly rounds, and so happen to know what the 
Echo Trail is like at its best. It is a strip of enchanting 
beauty, a canyon through gracefully straight balsam and 
pine—white, Norway and “ jack ”’—its lovely windings, 
its sudden ups and downs, aad its majestic silences luring 
one to live in the spell of the moment and forget that 
this is a world of cares and duties and tomorrows. 

Father Normoyle has an assistant, a young man in 
training for the Lutheran ministry. Also, he has enlisted 
the cooperation of pastors of various denominations in 
Ely, who volunteer to conduct services, by arrangement, 
in the different camps. For Sunday Masses, adjacent 
camps double up, thus enabling the chaplain to serve as 
many as four camps in a day with his two Masses. The 
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Government furnishes trucks to take boys to the camp 
having the Mass. It works out that each camp has a Mass 
every other Sunday, with provision, of course, for receiv- 
ing the Sacraments. With timber structures replacing 
tents long before freeze-up, a roof and a floor and plenty 
of fire in the stoves were assured for religious services. 
Of the 1,400 enrollees in the eighty-mile “ parish,” about 
500 were Catholic. 

Besides the chaplain’s regularly scheduled Sunday 
Masses, his work is what he makes it. It is never done. 
While the Civilian Conservation Corps is not a military 
body, a chaplain’s duties in it are similar to those set forth 
in the training manual for chaplains used in the United 
States Army. These are stated to be: to provide facili- 
ties for public religious worship; give spiritual ministra- 
tion, moral counsel, and religious guidance; to be the ex- 
ponent of the religious motive in the organization as an 
incentive to right thinking and right acting; and to pro- 
mote character building and contentment. In an advisory 
way, the chaplain promotes educational, recreational and 
welfare activities, providing reading matter, arranging 
for motion-picture entertainment, and encouraging sports 
and athletic contests. 

“The chaplain,” says the manual, “should be a man 
of untiring vigor, physical as well as mental.” He “ must 
sustain the homesick, the lonely, the suffering and the 
dying.” His very title suggests his kinship with St. 
Martin of Tours, who divided his military cloak to warm 
a beggar. 

According to Father Normoyle, much of a chaplain’s 
best work is done out of schedule, on the side, a by- 
product of acquaintance with the men he considers his 
charges. 

After dinner on a Saturday evening in Ely, the two of 
us, at his suggestion, took a little walk around the town. 
As Saturday is a day off at the camps, scores of enrollees 
were bunched in front of drug stores, soft-drink places, 
and tobacco shops. Others were met just strolling. From 
every group came greetings for the chaplain, the Catho- 
lic boys being identifiable by their touching of caps. There 
was no up-stage about the chaplain, no waiting to be 
spoken to first. He said a pleasant word and kept going 
—no stopping to be in the way. But he had bettered his 
acquaintance with the boys. He had come a little closer 
to them, had let them know that he was near, friendly, 
approachable, accessible. 

“ Hello, Red!” said the Father to a boy in khaki as 
we crossed a street. Red grinned a reply, and the Father 
added, “ Getting redder all the time, isn’t it?” Red’s grin 
met at the back of his neck. The chaplain could do that 
sort of thing and get away with it; his own hair is red. 
There was a bond between them. Maybe something like a 
red-headed club was in prospect. At a corner a camp boy 
was talking with a policeman. Plainly it was a social, not 
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a professional, conversation. “ He’s got you at last, has 
he?” asked the Father. 

Little contacts like that explain the Normoyle method. 
The boys should feel that the chaplain is “ for” them. 
So he gives them short, very short, sermons, talks, on 
Sundays, on close-to-home topics, such as being neighbor- 
ly, the futility of bad language, and the dignity of labor. 
And Sundays and all other days he tries to be a friend 
to them, giving them a lift in his car when they are met 
hiking on the road, exchai.ging a pleasant word, badinage, 
a smile, a hail, a wave of the arm, making it easy for any 
of them to speak to him individually, to consult him upon 
personal problems. 

He told me of a boy from one of the camps who, ac- 
costing him in the street one day, had asked whether he 
might have a word with him. They walked along together. 

“I’m not a member of your Church, Father,” the boy 
began, “and maybe you—” He was disabused of any 
such notion, invited to go ahead. He blurted out: “ My 
girl has thrown me over and I feel so knocked out that 
I could do away with myself.” 

“T urged him to buck up, prove that he was a man,” 
said the chaplain. What more may have been said to the 
boy was not volunteered to me, and there are reticences 
which should not be probed. But what could seem to a 
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boy a graver problem than that of having been aban- 
doned, dismissed, by his girl? 

Boys in the forest camps are from all walks of life. 
“We have high-school boys,” said the chaplain, “ and 
college and university boys, boys from seminaries, boys 
on probation, boys from indigent homes. They are an 
engaging body to work with. These camps are giving 
them a chance to be real men. They will be heard from 
in later years.” 

Why all the driving to the camps on week days, when, 
except Saturdays, the boys are at work? It is to maintain 
contact. The chaplain may spend but a half hour at a 
camp, talking with the commanding officer only, or the 
medical officer, or the welfare man. Is any one ill? Any 
one homesick? Or in trouble? Is reading matter needed ? 
Is there anything he can do? 

The Ely camps are in the diocese of Duluth. In view 
of the exigencies of camp life, the Bishop has granted 
to all camps in the diocese a dispensation, as in war time, 
exempting from observance of the Friday abstinence. 
Perhaps such dispensation is fairly general, if not total, 
among the conservation camps throughout the country. 
Father Normoyle was relieved of his pastorate at Can- 
non Falls, Minn., to permit his going into, returning to, 
chaplaincy service. 


Our Lady’s Purification 


Francis P. LeBurre, S.J. 


V TY 1THOUT going into the history of the feast 
which dates back into very early times, it will 
suffice to note that the East and the West have 

laid different stress on the twofold aspect of the feast: 

the Presentation of Our Lord, and the Purification of 

Our Lady. 

The Greeks called this feast “ The Meeting of the 
Lord,” signifying the meeting of Our Lord and His 
mother with Simeon and Anna. For the Armenians it is 
“ The Coming of the Son of God into the Temple,” and 
for the Copts “ The Presentation of the Lord in the 
Temple.” For us of the Latin rite, the stress is laid on 
the Purification of Our Blessed Mother and, as such, it 
is one of her ranking feasts. But even so, the invitatory, 
the antiphons, and responsories remind us of the original 
Eastern concept of the feast as a feast of Our Lord. 
There is everywhere in the present Latin liturgy the inter- 
weaving of all the occurrences of the feast. In the an- 
tiphons of First Vespers Our Blessed Mother is most 
prominent, but at Lauds and Second Vespers, Simeon 
quite holds the stage. 

It is, indeed, a twofold feast. For Mary went to the 
temple to be purified, as was the law for Jewish mothers 
after each delivery, and further to present her Firstborn 
to the Lord and redeem him back. 

The law of redemption of the firstborn goes back to 
the days of Exodus. Dr. Charles L. Souvay puts the 
matter succinctly (‘‘ Catholic Encyclopedia,” sub voce 
“ First-Born,” Vol. VI, p. 81): 


The firstlings, both human and animal, being considered as the 
best representatives of the race, because its blood flows purest 
and strongest in them, were commonly believed, among the early 
nomad Semitic tribes, to belong to God in a special way... . 
Moreover, the first-birthright, up to the time of the promulgation 
of the Law, included a right to the priesthood. . . . When God 
chose unto Himself the tribe of Levi to discharge the office of 
priesthood in Israel, He wished that His rights over the first- 
born should not thereby be forfeited. He enacted therefore that 
every first-born should be redeemed, one month after his birth, 
for five sicles (Num., iii, 47; xviii, 15-16). This redemption tax 
[about $2.50 or $3.00], calculated also to remind the Israelites of 
the death inflicted upon the first-born of the Egyptians in punish- 
ment of Pharaoh’s stubbornness (Ex., xiii, 15-16), went to the 
endowment-fund of the clergy. No law, however, stated that the 
first-born should be presented to the Temple. It seems, how- 
ever, that after the Restoration parents usually took advantage 
ot the mother’s visit to the sanctuary to bring the child thither. 

The time of purification was anytime after forty days 
for a son, eighty days for a daughter, though the Rab- 
binic law made it forty-one and eighty-one for safety’s 
sake lest the count be wrong. (Just as, in opposite wise, 
the same law made scourging end at thirty-nine strokes, 
lest the real number forty be exceeded by a miscount.) 
Presentation and Purification were often combined at the 
same time to save an extra journey to Jerusalem. 

Of course, there could be no need in Our Blessed 
Mother of purification: not physical, for the ordinary 
uncleanliness of delivery was not in her whose delivery 
was virginal, her Child passing through her body as later 
it would pass through the closed doors of the Supper 
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Room; not legal, for her virginal conception and delivery 
exempted her from the law; not moral, because sin found 
no least place in her whose soul was stainless from the 
start. Holy and stainless was she in the conception of her 
Child, for she “ conceived by the Holy Ghost”; holy and 
stainless was she in the Child whom she bore, for He 
was very God. 

Was it right, then, that she, the Virgin-Mother, who 
had lost nothing that needed to be restored by a legal 
sacrifice, should take her place as one of Eve’s afflicted 
daughters? Dare she redeem her Child from Temple 
service just as though He were merely another Jewish 
boy to whom the levite’s task would be an honor, and 
not the Eternal Priest? As Guéranger puts it with usual 
unction (“The Liturgical Year, Christmas,” Vol. IJ, 
p. 522): 

The same Divine plan—which required that Mary should be 
espoused to Joseph, in order that her fruitful Virginity might not 
seem strange in the eyes of the people—now obliged her to come, 
like other Israelite mothers, to offer the sacrifice of Purification, 
for the Birth of the Son, whom she had conceived by the opera- 
tion of the power of the Holy Ghost, but who was to be presented 
in the Temple as the Son of Mary, the Spouse of Joseph. Thus 
it is, that Infinite Wisdom delights in showing that his thoughts 
are not our thoughts, and in disconcerting our notions; he claims 
the submissiveness of our confidence, until the time come that he 
has fixed for withdrawing the veil, and showing himself to our 
astonished view. 

Mary’s humble submission to the law had been foreseen 
and foretold. And so today one of the great prophecies 
of the Old Law was being fulfilled. Centuries back, to 
comfort the exiles, disconsolate over the meanness of the 
rebuilt Temple when compared with the temple of Solo- 
mon, Aggeus had told them (ii, 5, 7, 8, 10): 

Take courage, O Zorobabel . . . 
And take courage, O Jesus, the son of Josedec, the High Priest... 
For thus saith the Lord of hosts 


Yet one little while 
And I will move the heaven and the earth and the sea and 


the dry land. 
And I will move all nations 
And the Desired of all nations shall come 
And I will fill this house with glory .. . 
Great shall be the glory of this house 
More than of the first 
And in this place I shall give peace. 

And another prophet foretold the same, and his proph- 
ecy is quoted in the Epistle of the Mass and in the Capit- 
ulum of Lauds and both Vespers of the priest’s office 
(Malachy iii, 1): 

Behold I send my Angel 
And he shall prepare the way before my face 
And presently the Lord 
Whom ye seek 
And the Angel of the Testament 
Whom ye desire 
Shall come to this holy temple. 

St. Bernard, in his sermon on the Purification, writes: 

Truly, O blessed Virgin, truly you had no reason, no need to 
be purified. But your Child did not need to be circumcised, did 
He? Be then among women as one of them; for your Child is 
thus one among boys. 

Up to the Temple Joseph and Mary went, the Divine 
Child nestling in her bosom. Few took note of them, for 
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to all external appearances, they were just another young 
couple coming to receive God’s blessing on the fruitful- 
ness of their united love. Across the court of the Gentiles 
they go, and up the steps of the Woman’s Court. There 
on the highest step of the stairs which led to the Court 
of Israel—wherein only Jewish men might go, Mary 
made the offering of the poor, two turtledoves: one an 
expiatory “sacrifice for sin”; the other for a holocaust. 
The whole ceremony was a simple one, as was that for 
the redemption of the firstborn, which followed imme- 
diately. 

Here the child was formally presented to the priest, who 
gave two short benedictions: the one for the law of re- 
demption; the second for the gift of the firstborn son. 
This is the “morning offering” of Our Lord which is 
bloodless, wherein He who is irrevocably God is legally 
redeemed. Outside the gates a few years hence the “ eve- 
ning sacrifice ” will be offered. He will not be redeemed 
then by five sicles ; rather will He be sold for thirty pieces 
of silver and lay down His life bloodily for the redemp- 
tion of all others. 

The brief ceremonies are over: Mary has just been 
purified and has just presented her Child—all as simply 
and unostentatiously as any of the other poor mothers 
who were gathered that day in the Temple. Then sud- 
denly, she learned by revelation that her oblation had been 
received: her Child—yes, and she herself—were both ac- 
cepted as victims by God. 

Following St. Ambrose (Expositio in Luc. ii, 25) many 
authors have remarked how God the Father granted 
Christ special favors immediately consequent upon acts 
of self-abasement : the manger had its Angelic choristers ; 
the circumcision had the imposition of “a name that is 
above all names’; at His baptism, the Voice spake from 
heaven; at the crucifixion sun and moon were darkened. 
So, too, when Mary has submitted herself to the unre- 
quired rite of purification, and Jesus had been redeemed 
from being consecrated into the Aaronitic priesthood 
above which His own substantial Divine anointing raised 
Him infinitely, then it was that Simeon who “ was just 
and devout, waiting for the consolation of Israel,” came 
into the Temple under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
and through his prophetic utterance put God’s seal upon 
the action of Mary and Joseph. 

Time and again in the liturgy of the feast, the Nunc 
Dimittis of Simeon is heard. Throughout the year, daily, 
does each priest say this hymn in Compline or evening 
prayer; for when the labor and the heat of the day are 
over, from his heart should well the cry of the “ man of 
desires’ (—and what better night prayer for any of 
us?): 

Now thou dost dismiss thy servant, O Lord, 
According to thy word in peace 

Because my eyes have seen thy Salvation 

Which thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples 
A light to the revelation of the Gentiles 
And the glory of thy peonle Israel. 

Almost playfully the Gradual of the Mass ends: “ The 
old man carried the Child; but the Child governed the 
old man. Alleluia.” Edersheim tries to portray the ecstasy 
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of the aged seer (“ The Life and Times of Jesus the Mes- 
siah,” Vol. I, Bk. II, Ch. vii, p. 199) : 

With this Infant in his arms, it was as if he stood on the moun- 
tain-height of prophetic vision, and watched the golden beams of 
sunrise far away over the isles of the Gentiles, and then gathering 
their full glow over his own beloved land and people. There was 
nothing Judaic—quite the contrary; only what was of the Old 
Testament—in what he said. 

“‘ Because my eyes have seen thy Salvation”! We, too, 
have seen the “ Salvation” which is Christ our Lord, and 
we have Him always with us in the Tabernacle, and so 
the prayer of the Collect of the Mass is rightly on our 
lips : 
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O Almighty and eternal God, we humbly beseech Thy Divine 
Majesty, that as Thy only-begotten Son, in the substance of our 
flesh, was this day presented in the temple, so may we also, with 
hearts purified, be presented unto thee. 

Holy Mother Church would have us, by our heavenly 
Mother’s aid, cleanse our hearts by intimate and interior 
union with the offering of the Mass and by the reception 
of Holy Communion. She would have our souls clean and 
white by God’s inhering grace, and by closest companion- 
ship with the Holy Ghost dwelling therein. If we have 
hearkened to the voice of our heavenly and our earthly 
mothers, the Introit will be true of us: “We have re- 
ceived thy mercy, O God, in the midst of thy temple.” 


Middle Pagans and Lay Apostles 


GeraLp Kernav, S.J. 


T has become platitudinous to say that we are living 
I in an increasingly pagan age. It is less platitudirous 

perhaps, though no less evident, to say that we are 
living in a sort of middle paganism where many vestiges 
(often meaningless) of the old order remain intermingled 
with the new. Unethical bankers still accompany high 
silk hats to “ Divine services” of a Sunday. For the 
edification of the well-fed banquet boards, union-bucking 
employers, paying slave wages, still roll out fulsome 
phrases about “one’s duty to humanity.” High State 
officials of no religion or irreligion still bestow testimonials 
of honor or medals or merit on religious organizations. 
Various societies persist in raising memorials or passing 
resolutions to commemorate certain individuals as “ noble 
philanthropists” or “lovers of humanity,” when these 
individuals cared nothing for humanity and gave not a 
fig for anthropoids but loved only immortal souls re- 
deemed at an infinite price. Churches fill the length and 
breadth of the land which are mere focuses for social 
life, having no influence over the moral or social practices 
of their adherents. 

Such, by and large, is the atmosphere and attitude in 
which the rising generation outside the Catholic Church 
has grown up. And this large group, mostly young and 
middle-aged, are the ones I designate by the name of 
middle pagans. This group, of course, does not comprise 
all the modern non-Catholic world. In addition to them, 
many are entirely pagan and many very Christian. Yet 
the “middle pagans” are perhaps the most character- 
istic of the present age. 

And the point to be especially noted here is that they 
are also the most promising field in the work of con- 
version. They are, by the disposition of Divine Provi- 
dence, ripe for the harvest. And it would seem that in 
His Fatherly care God has raised up harvesters—the lay 
apostles, those sons begotten in our hour of need by 
vigorous Catholic Action. 

What are the marks of the middle pagan, his plight, 
and the methods of approach? 

Not long ago, it was my fortune to have a long con- 
versation with a typical product of the middle paganism. 


He was a clean-limbed, athletic, affable youth of college 
age. His mother was a Protestant with many of the old- 
school prejudices. 

“ But” (as he explained) “Dad and I don’t go to any 
particular church. Not that we have anything against 
them, but we’re just broadminded, you know. I’ve gone 
to services in a number of different churches but never 
got much out of them. But I am trying to live accord- 
ing to what I believe. If anybody can show me where I 
am wrong and convince me of it, I am willing to change. 
I think that’s the only way to learn and that’s the way 
I have been learning all my life.” 

When I came to inspect what he believed, it turned out 
to be a lot of ill-digested science, evolutionary history, 
and Sunday-supplement theories. He thought that he 
believed in pantheism without suspecting the conclusions 
that would follow from such a belief. He considered 
divorce and birth control natural things without perceiv- 
ing that they were, in the literal sense of the term, un- 
natural things. In the field of history much misinforma- 
tion and miscomprehension had gone to make a well-nigh 
inextricable snarl of his conception of the Church’s posi- 
tion, intentions, and influence during the ages. But 
against the Church herself he held no hatred or prejudice 
—in fact, no feeling of any kind save that she was a 
vague and somewhat puzzling anachronism, somehow still 
existing among us, but long ago disproved and relegated 
to a certain period of man’s development. 

The intellect of this typical modern youth, fed on 
public-school, newspaper, and movie provender, was in 
a distressing state. But when he said: “If anybody 
can show me reasons in which I can’t find a loophole, 
then I’m willing to believe him,” he was sincere. Like 
most of his kind, he was hungry for the truth—indeed, 
clamorous for it. 

How was his hunger to be met? Should one tell him 
that God had placed upon earth His infallible Church 
and that to her authority all men must submit? But he 
had never considered any authority higher than his own 
will. Naturally, then, his difficulties as to divorce, birth 
control, evolution, and the like could not be met by an 
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appeal to the teachings of the Church. No, I must put 
myself in his frame of mind, truth inquiring but mis- 
informed, and then use what lay in my power to find 
the truth. 

His difficulty was not that he had any aversion for the 
truth or hatred for the Church, but simply that the truth 
had never been offered to him, that in his hectic young 
life he had never had the opportunity to know the Faith. 
He had been living in a desert without suspecting that 
any Oasis was near. 

And so, after he had professed belief in God, I started 
with the stone that had once more been rejected and was 
once more to become the head of the corner. “ There 
once lived a Man (as history attests) who said, I am 
true Man and at the same time I am true God. I will 
prove this to you. This He did prove by miracles done 
in His own name that only God could do. This Man 
was Jesus Christ." From the words and instructions of 
Christ I showed him how the Catholic Church, her dog- 
ma, and hierarchy flowed. He confessed that in all this 
there appeared no “loophole” and that apparently the 
only course open to him was belief. 

But, he objected, why belief? Although the Church’s 
position was logical and without loophole, why should 
he commit himself to her way of living? Life had gone 
on very happily for him so far, without living at any- 
body else’s dictation, and he saw no reason why he 
should embrace a mode of life that would probably not 
be at all according to his tastes. Ah, here at last was 
the middle pagan’s big opposition to the Church—neither 
hatred nor controversy nor fear but emotion. But upon 
inspection, his life did not prove to be as happy and 
contented as he would have one think. 

“Do you ever feel a longing to peur out your soul 
to someone who understands perfectly and who can help 
and comfort you?” I asked. 

“How did you know that I wanted to do that?” he 
was startled into replying. “ Yes, many times when I 
have been puzzled by what all this running around means, 
I have longed for someone who could give me an answer. 
I have often wanted someone or something to which I 
could give all my allegiance and affections without the 
fear that in the end I would find that I had been fooled 
again.” 

“T understand perfectly,” I answered, “and as you 
say, you have often felt the need of the Catholic Church.” 

“What do you mean? I didn’t even so much as men- 
tion the Catholic Church.” 

“ Not by name, no. But you said you wanted precisely 
what she offers you and when you say that you say you 
want the Church. Your heart is empty. You have found 
that all the world cannot fill the void. That is natural, 
since God has given your soul an infinite capacity that 
can be filled by nothing less than Himself. That is what 
the Catholic Church offers you—to bring you to God, 
your loving Father, to give you your heart’s desire. You 
want someone with the answer to life’s riddles, someone 
who can sympathize with you. That is Christ. Christ 


lived our life in all its details, sweet and bitter, and the 
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Church lives the life of Christ. You want someone whom 
you can love with your whole being without fear that 
iz will turn out to be just another disillusionment. That 
one is Christ. The Church offers Him to you present 
and living in the tabernacle. Each morning He renews 
the proof of His infinite love for you by the Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

“In the intellectual world you find yourself hopelessly 
at sea. Today’s scientific findings contradict what yes- 
terday you held for truth. Some assure you that you have 
no soul, others that you are all soul. Again, others tell 
you that the moral law is merely an accretion of past 
and outmoded ages that in no wise binds you. Yet 
your nobler instincts tell you that the law is right. 
What are you to think? Where are you to look for 
consistency ? 

“Once again the Catholic Church satisfies your quest. 
She offers you her philosophy, the truest and most con- 
sistent ever evolved by man. She sets no barrier to your 
intellect, for the goal of the intellect is truth. She opens 
up an intellectual life for you more vigorous and full than 
any of which you have ever dreamed. These are the main 
things the Church offers you, but these are not all. With 
its Divine complexity of service and ritual and art and 
prayer it satisfies your every emotion, your every aspira- 
tion. To your artistic aspirations, it responds with the 
accumulated beauty of the ages. There is no aspect of 
your many-sided nature that does not find satisfaction 
and scope in the Church. 

“You ask why you should believe, why you should 
submit yourself to the Church? Because belief and sub- 
mission (although they are words that sound repugnant 
in your ears) are the answer to the riddle of life that 
perplexes you; are the ‘open sesame’ that give you 
your heart’s desire.” 

My friend, the middle pagan, went away that day with 
new worlds swimming in his ken, worlds that were the 
rightful inheritance of which he had been deprived 
through no fault of his own, worlds that have been our 
ordinary possession since childhood and which are our 
duty to open up to the searchers on every side of us. 

For the most part controversy with them is needless 
for the simple reason that they have nothing to oppose 
to the Church. They have a void which they do not 
know how to fill, and they are only waiting for someone 
to break the bread of life to them. If they present any 
opposition, it will be mostly emotional and moral, and 
their difficulties here are almost always dissipated by a 
plain exposition of the fact that man is in a fallen state 
(that most important fact that most of them fail to 
reckon with) and that the Church gives the only sane 
and consonant solution to this situation. 

But let this above all be borne in mind: they want the 
truth, long for it. In the words of Hermann Hesse, we 
have today the appalling spectacle of modern man as “a 
Steppenwolf roving restlessly and hideously crying his 
hunger and thirst for eternity.” But if such be the case, 
why does not modern man come to the Church where he 
would have his hunger appeased and his thirst slaked? 
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For the same reason that one can live next door to a 
person all one’s life and yet never know him. The Church 
has never been presented to these eternity-hungry moderns. 

These conditions call for immediate action, call for the 
lay apostle to throw himself unreservedly into the breach. 
Avenues lie open to him that are hopelessly closed to the 
priest. The pearl of great price for which his acquaint- 
ances are searching rests in his hands. If at this critical 
juncture of paganism’s resurgence, the lay apostle fails 
through negligence or sloth, who can say that we will be 
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granted another opportunity so favorable for bringing the 
strayed sheep back into the fold? 

The fight is no longer over dogma and discipline, but 
it is to awaken and enlighten minds that have been opiated 
by journalism, malnourished by bureaucratic education, 
and perverted by motion pictures and which yet, in spite 
of all, feel a homesickness for heaven and a longing for 
their rightful inheritance. The field lies white unto the 
harvest. God grant the lay apostle a plentitude of strength 
and an abundance of zeal. 





The Wreck of the Old 97 


Paut L. BLakgE ty, S.J. 


HE rising generation thinks in terms of airplanes, 

and its ambition is the role of a happier Icarus. 

But most of us still travel by railway, and the 
bulk of the traveling is done by boys who in the ’eighties 
and ‘nineties, and perhaps a little later, found the peak 
of earthly glory and renown in the conductor’s brass but- 
tons, or, more daringly, in the gloves and grimy over- 
alls of the engineer. These were the dreams of sanguine 
moments, but when the hard realities of life counseled 
a goal more easily attained, we thought there would be 
fame enough could we rise to the lordly pomp, the superb 
insouciance, of the watchman in his shanty at the junc- 
tion where the K.C., up from Lexington, met the C. & O. 
on its way to the Old Dominion. 

Memories of these frustrated ambitions will invest the 
report of Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator of 
Railways, with unusual interest. A few will regard this 
report as the wreck of the old 97. It will startle some, 
creating feelings of alarm, such as crowd the bosom 
when the car stalls on the grade crossing, and we know 
that a train is due at any moment. To others, it will be a 
ghost of dreams, a reminiscence of what might have been, 
that most poignantly mournful of all sounds, the faint, 
far-off whistle of a train, heard in the depth of a mid- 
summer night. 

Your immediate reaction will be conditioned by your 
prepossessions. You may look on the Federal touch as the 
kiss of death, or you may think that Federal ownership 
of the railways is desirable (but impossible) if we are 
to get out of this mess; or, finally, you may consider Mr. 
Eastman’s purpose as one of many straws which show 
that the old Government is being whistled down the wind. 
Possibly the plan is any of these things; but it is not, as 
far as I can see, “ Socialistic.” That, of course, is only 
a phrase these days, a phrase with blunted teeth and a 
most unalarming bark, like an old dog. Some of us are 
old enough to remember when a city-owned waterworks 
was called Socialistic. 

But form your own judgment. Mr. Eastman proposes, 
as a project not to be realized immediately, but within this 
generation, ownership and management of all railways by 
a Federal corporation. The corporation would be directed 





by a board of five, or seven, trustees appointed by the 
President of the United States, removable only for cause, 
and with the salaries of justices of the Supreme Court. 
It is to be conducted “after the manner of a private 
corporation,” but, we trust, with a new code of ethics. 
The employes might be hired and retained on a civil- 
service basis, if desired, and while the trustees would be 
supreme in the matter of wages, they would also be sub- 
ject “to the complete right of organization and collective 
bargaining by the employes.” The trustees would have 
the right to issue bonds for necessary purposes, such as 
the construction of new lines, improvements on old ones, 
and the purchase of other transportation agencies. 

This gives the general outline of the new corporation. 
But three questions at once struggle for recognition. How 
would the Government acquire the railways? What about 
the taxes now paid the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment by the railways? What would be the effect upon 
the Government itself ? 

In an appendix, Leslie Craven, of the law school of 
Duke University, assigns the Government’s right of em- 
inent domain as the source of its authority to take over 
the railways. Railways, he contends, so far serve a pub- 
lic interest that only in a limited sense may they be called 
“ private.” Thus, one condition required by eminent do- 
main, public purpose, is met. But, as all commentators 
observe (I am not here quoting Mr. Craven), essentially 
involved in this taking of property is the obligation of 
due process and of just compensation. The phrases are, 
admittedly, loose, but taken conjointly, they surely imply, 
as a minimum, that the Government cannot buy at a price 
fixed by itself (by Congress, or by the Executive acting 
under the authority of a statute) and pay for the goods 
on terms likewise fixed by itself. Here is a point which 
may yet trouble the Government, when the gold-seizure 
cases are reviewed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Commonly, the Federal Government acquires 
property by agreement with the owner, or, when no agree- 
ment can be reached, by condemnation proceedings in 
the courts. In the supposition that the present owners of 
the railways, or any one of them, demur, Mr. Eastman’s 
plan may, possibly, be wrecked on a judicial snag. 
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As both Congress and the courts have learned, no ques- 
tions of valuation are more thorny than those presented 
by the railways. In July, 1931, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission set the “ tentative value ” of all class A rail- 
ways at $18,900,000,000—which is probably the reason 
why Mr. Eastman admits that we cannot purchase them 
at once. According to the “ World Almanac,” the invest- 
ment figure of all the railways at the end of 1932, was 
$26,086,990,995 (book values) and dividend-paying stocks 
amounted to $3,298,821,666. The dividends actually paid 
in 1932 were $150,774,322, a marked drop from the high- 
point year, 1930, when they reached $603,150,390. These 
dividends, it need hardly be said, were paid to a large 
army, including schools, hospitals, colleges, universities, 
as well as corporations and private citizens. It is clear 
that what the Government would purchase under the East- 
man plan is quite a sizable corporation. 

The Government would acquire it all by offering in 
exchange the bonds of the corporation, “ guaranteed by 
the Government.” In the words of Mr. Craven, the 
Government would consolidate the old companies by com- 
pulsory process, and then provide for a transfer of this 
property “to the new Federal corporation on a basis of 
a compensation paid to the old companies in the form of 
securities, either stocks or bonds, of the new Federal 
corporation, rather than in cash.” It is not necessary, he 
claims, that “ the security holders consent to the change.” 
Further, the funded debts of insolvent, or nearly insolvent, 
railways could be scaled down, “since no private right 
of the security owners can stand against the necessary 
exercise of these rights of the Government, if the due 
process of law be observed.” 

Now it is true that there is due process when prop- 
erty is taken by eminent domain for public purposes, but 
the further question of the measure of compensation in 
eminent domain is not so simple. It would seem both 
fair and feasible, to use no stronger terms, that notice 
should be given, and hearing had, so that objectors shall 
secure their day in court. To quote Burdick, in his “ The 
Law of the American Constitution,” (p. 549) the Su- 
preme Court has repeatedly declared that to take private 
property for a public use without “ just compensation ” 
is mere spoliation. That is fundamental, but assuredly 
there is nothing in the application of eminent domain, as 
it has been understood in this country, to show that this 
undoubted right confers upon the Federal Government 
the further right to take property at a price which the 
owner contends is not “ just compensation,” and there- 
after to cut him off from all recourse to the courts. Mr. 
Eastman admits that “the tendency to cling to assumed 
individual advantages, in preference to those which would 
be gained by coordination or correlation, is ingrained.” 
Much water will flow over the dam, I think, before that 
tendency becomes as wax in the hands of a Federal con- 
troller. 

It is barely possible that, with better management of 
the railways, the Government bonds might be more valu- 
able than the present securities. But it is also possible 
that some owners will insist on ho! ‘ing to their old mump- 
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simus. If they do, what will happen to Mr. Eastman’s 
plan must be sought from the court records. For the 
Supreme Court has held that to fix compensation is not 
a legislative but a judicial function. 

As to taxes, the railways claim that nearly nine cents 
out of every gross dollar is paid over to the States and 
the Federal Government. In 1932, the tax accruals of 
the railways amounted to $279,263,082. This sum, split 
for the benefit of thousands of beneficiaries, has been al- 
most the sole support of hundreds of the smaller muni- 
cipalities and counties during the depression. Without 
their share, many of them could not have maintained their 
schools, or their little hospitals, or have kept their roads 
in any passable condition. Under the Eastman plan, the 
Federal corporation will continue to pay taxes to the 
Federal Government, “like any private corporation.” But 
the States and counties will get nothing, unless they agree 
to uniform taxing provisions approved by the trustees. 
Thus property to the value of billions of dollars will be 
removed from the taxing power of the several States. 
This arrangement, conceivably, might insure the States 
and municipalities a larger income, or might decrease it to 
nothing. In either case, however, since the railways would 
not be subject to the authority of the several States to tax, 
these sovereignties would be obliged to content themselves 
with an allowance fixed at Washington. 

That, it seems to me, is one of the serious problems con- 
nected with the Eastman plan. 

Finally, the plan will afford tremendous impetus to the 
creation of government by an omnipotent Congress. Pro- 
grams have already been evolved to bring the radio, the 
telephone, and the telegraph companies under Federal 
control. If the railways and the airways are added, every 
means of intercommunication now existing in this coun- 
try will be under the immediate direction of a benign 
Government at Washington, and some 2,000,000 men and 
women will be added to the Federal payrolls. Extend 
the custom a few inches, and we shall all make a com- 
fortable living by taking in one another’s washing, and 
the census will be, mainly, an enumeration of State and 
Federal office holders. 

State banking is practically at an end. If legally it sur- 
vives, extinction can be, probably soon will be, arranged. 
Under a steadily imposed nationalistic policy, our State 
militia has become negligible, and for the original im- 
portance of a militia, look up your Constitution. Today 
it is a mere Bombastes Furioso army, Falstaff’s men in 
buckram. To complete the wreck, let us add the child- 
labor Amendment, and hand over our children, along with 
the cradles, the milk bottles, and the Fourth Readers, to 
a group of bureaucrats at Washington. Who was it who 
first said that if we had no States, it would be necessary 
to create them? For what? 

The wreck of the old 97? It is no wreck, but an an- 
nihilation. Mr. Eastman is at great pains to insure that 
none of the officials connected with the corporation be 
politicians. Try and find men of that stripe. If history 
tells true, we have not always found them, even for the 
Supreme Court. 
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Studies in Vocational Guidance 
Rutu Byrns 


HETHER or not we approve of vocational guid- 

ance, we must acknowledge it to be one of the 
strongest movements in present-day education. School 
budgets and curricula have been readjusted to provide 
for guidance work, educational literature is filled with 
studies and suggestions on this subject, college courses 
in vocational guidance and counseling techniques are filled 
with students who hope to learn how to direct the youth 
of the nation into satisfactory trades and professions. 

Among the methods advocated by the guidance propa- 
gandists the case method is the leading favorite. It is 
said, by many originators of the modern movement, that 
successful guidance can be done only by individual coun- 
seling, by the collection and classification of all school 
records, family history, and personal information con- 
cerning the individual—that is, by the case method. 

Just as most city systems have had a corps of guidance 
workers inserted in their administration force, the modern 
college or university now has appended to its already 
unwieldy organization a “ bureau of personnel,” or a de- 
partment of guidance. It was in a leading university that 
I decided to learn something of the fundamentals of true 
guidance. In keeping with the recommended case method, 
I determined to do a bit of case work, and chose as my 
“case”’ an outstanding expert in guidance, the director 
of a personnel bureau in a college that has trained scores 
of men and women who are now doing guidance work 
in all parts of the country. 

To this famous guidance worker I decided to send four 
of my friends who were inefficiently casting about for 
a vocation, a job, or a niche. To render this case study 
fully intelligible it is necessary to report something of my 
four friends. 

Leya is an intelligent little Jewess, born and raised 
in a city, who has broken with her family because of dif- 
ference in religious beliefs. She is intelligently critical, 
but very tactless; she regards a theory more highly than 
any number of people. She is quarrelsome and obstinate, 
and dislikes routine work. She is not fond of children, 
and outdoor life or nature study does not interest her. 
She hasn’t her B. A. because she couldn’t agree with her 
adviser on points in “ The Education of Henry Adams.” 

Mary Belle is a Southern girl who, with two degrees 
from a State university, still hangs to traditions of aris- 
tocracy. She lacks race tolerance, she is emotional, dra- 
matic, and not at all independent. She has a slight, con- 
ventional artistic talent. Her only reaction to children 
is a sentimental one. 

Hugh, too, still entertains ideas of an aristocracy based 
on family wealth, though the wealth has gone. He is 
highly nervous, irritable, slightly psychopathic, and selfish. 
His only interest in work is the salary. He cannot adjust 
himself to unpleasant situations and he is rude to his 
“ social inferiors.” 
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George, on the other hand, is not particularly alert or 
even intelligent. He is lazy, very good-natured, and fond 
of gentle jokes. His university course did not change 
his Irish accent, or remedy his careless grammar. He 
has no prejudices and little judgment. 

Each of my friends accepted an appointment with the 
guidance expert in a grateful and hopeful spirit; each 
viewed the guidance work seriously; and each promised 
to tell me the analysis and advice that he received. 

Leya reported first. “He was very helpful and under- 
standing. He gave me a vocational-interest test, and per- 
sonality test, and a psychological test. He talked with me 
for a long time, and then he advised me to take a civil- 
service examination and teach in an Indian school.” 

Mary Belle was enthusiastic. “ He said that he under- 
stood my peculiar type. He is a gentleman. He advised 
me to take some sort of a government examination, and 
then get a job out West teaching in an Indian school. I 
think that would be fascinating.” 

Hugh was strangely passive. “ He took a tremendous 
interest in my case. He advised me to take a Federal 
service examination, and get a job teaching in an Indian 
school.” 

George was flattered. “ He’s a great guy. He told me 
I should take an examination, and get a job teaching In- 
dians in a Government school.” 

The next day as I walked along the corridor near the 
guidance expert’s office a notice on the bulletin board 
caught my glance. It was an announcement of a Federal 
civil-service examination for teachers in Indian schools. 
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IEWING the Bishop Dunn Memorial Exhibit in New 

York City during the week of January 14 to 20, 
the Pilgrim was impressed by the interest manifested 
by the crowds that thronged the exhibition hall. Alas! 
the space was altogether inadequate; and such was the 
general verdict. A hall three, four times as large would 
not have been excessive. But the spectators seemed 
genuinely impressed; and well they might be, for the 
booths were masterpieces of ingenious advertising. The 
Kingdom of God had stolen the arts of the kingdom 
of big business, giving those arts a stamp and charm all 
its Own. 

How was that interest aroused? By the actual per- 
sonalities of the missionaries—priests and Religious— 
who were on hand for the seven long days to explain 
with unwearying energy and courtesy every object and 
picture, hand out literature, confer on vocations, sell 
some modest products of the mission. This is the un- 
paralleled mission exhibit; the persons of those who are 
actually in the field, or have been so recently enough 
to preserve still the freshness of enthusiasm and infor- 
mation. But it is the most costly, in every sense of the 
word; and must rely in turn upon the material exhibits 
as tools. 
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The material presentation of the missions labors from 
the inherent disadvantages of trying to advertise the 
spiritual through the corporal. It is easier to attract 
attention by displaying the picturesque circumstances that 
may—perhaps—surround the missioner’s life, than by 
attempting to picture the actual work of instruction and 
administration of the Sacraments. Naturally this pre- 
sents a particular difficulty for the home missions, since 
these do not flourish always under such circumstances 
of geography or native culture, as appeal to the imagi- 
nation. They are conducted for a great part in the poor 
suburbs and forlorn back alleys of prosaic American 

‘ towns. They are bringing souls from Limbo, too, rather 
than from hell. A valiant attempt, however, was made 
by the Josephite Fathers to cope with this situation, in 
their unique display of paintings by voung Negro artists. 

Works of mercy, such as the medical activities of the 
missions, as well as the medical missions themselves, 
come to the rescue to some extent, for they can be made 
the subject of appealing displays. As yet, however, no 
one has devised an adequate means for representing 
graphically that element in mission results which is often 
passed over, yet which constitutes a powerful apologetic 
for the missions, particularly with the modern mind: 
the gradual transformation, through the institutions of 
Christianity and the grace that is dispensed by them, of 
the natural social characteristics of the pagan. 

Years, decades, perhaps centuries after the missionary 
is dead and gone, American tourists, armed with socio- 
logical formulae and schemes for doctoral theses or travel 
publications, wander through Central or Latin America 
and visit the villages of a “ non-industrial civilization.” 
They are carried away with the dignity, the self-con- 
tained ways, the patriarchal countenances, the peaceful 
bearing of the “ unspoiled ” beings whose ancestors were 
brought from the abject fear, the filth, and trivialities of 
paganism into the supernatural communion of the Church 
of Christ. Christianity is but an “accretion,” we are 
told; foreign to the soul of the red man, or whatever be 
his color. The Faith is forgotten by the tourists, per- 
haps by the natives themselves, that brought about that 
social transformation. Hence the lesson is lost; and the 
very achievement of the missions is made, by an irony of 
fate, a tool for polemizing against them. Since, however, 
this transforming process is at work in every land that 
is being converted to Christianity, may there not be some 
means to depict it in graphic, compelling fashion? 





ORTUGAL, who won fame of old as the mother of 

missions, is now leading the way in reestablishing 
Catholic life at home. Long pointed at with scorn as a 
poor Cinderella by the big sisters of imperialism and 
high finance, she quietly won the golden slipper of a 
balanced governmental budget during the wild dance of 
the depression. Now she is preparing her spiritual bud- 
get as well. On November 16, 1933, the Hierarchy of 
Portugal published their “ Basis for the Organization of 
Portuguese Catholic Action.” The following were the 
main principles adopted: 
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1. Coordination and cooperation of all the Catholic associations 
and works in one national plan, with the purpose of effecting 
Catholic unity for the Christian restoration of society. 

2. Specialization of the essential organizations of Portuguese 
Catholic Action according to sex, age, and profession. 

3. A hierarchical scheme using the parish and the diocese as 
the normal basis of cooperation with the Hierarchy. 

4. Autonomy of each one of the Catholic organizations, ac- 
cording to their statutes and regulations, with relation to the 
ends which are proper to them. 

Portuguese Catholic Action follows the usual division: 
men; young men; women; girls. To coordinate the work 
of all the various women’s organizations with the women’s 
and girls’ division of Catholic Action, the “ Catholic 
Women’s Union” (Unido Catélica Feminina) is estab- 
lished, and regulated by special statute. As in Mexico. 
there is a Catholic Action council in each parish, each 
diocese, and for the nation, each with its ecclesiastical 
“assistant.” The president of the diocesan council is ap- 
pointed by the Bishop; the president of the parish is 
proposed by the parish priest and appointed by the 
Bishop. The different Catholic works and undertakings 
which are concerned with religious formation and action, 
instruction and education, press, social action, welfare 
and charity work, etc., even though not part of Catholic 
Action, should cooperate intimately with it toward a sin- 
gle common plan of social restoration. “ Portuguese 
Catholic Action” is placed under the patronage of Christ 
the King and Our Lady of Fatima, the Portuguese 
Lourdes. The Feast of Christ the King will be por 
exceléncia the “ Day of Catholic Action.” 

Says Paul Durao, editor of Brotéria: 

The foundation of Catholic Action is one of the most sublime 
truths of Christianity: our incorporation in Christ. As members 
of His mystical Body through Baptism, the Faithful become 
by means of that Sacrament not only capable of performing 
supernaturally meritorious actions, but they are also made fit to 
collaborate with Christ, in a subordinate and secondary degree, 
for the salvation of their neighbor. And to this first and incipi- 
ent participation of the priesthood of Jesus there is joined in 
Confirmation a militant character. 

With the reorganization of the life of her Faithful 
following on the reorganization of her political life. 
Portugal is destined to see in the twentieth century more 
profound, if less sensational glories than in the days of 
Vasco da Gama. Tue PILcrm™. 


PROPS 


He paused and smiled before the wayside shrine— 
The Holy Virgin rudely carved in wood, 
The Babe, held in her arms, no form divine, 
A chubby child no critic would call good. 
He paused and smiled. “ How can it be,” he thought, 
“Man needs such flimsy props to climb to God? 
Can we not see Him in the suns He wrought, 
Or smiling on us from a goldenrod?” 
Unto the shrine a peasant woman came... . 
Her form was bent, her face was etched with grief. 
She knelt and prayed, and as she prayed a flame 
Of glory lit her face beyond belief. . . . 
He turned away with all his soul laid bare, 
And said, “ Where man is, God is surely there.” 
Ettor Kays Stone. 
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Literature 


The Modern Poetry 
Matcotm L. Stewart, S.J. 
ODERN art criticism is largely a criticism of tech- 
nique. This is true of criticism of the drama, of 
the plastic arts, of literature, and especially true in the 
field of modern poetry. Criticism and poetry have inter- 
acted on each other: the poetry has guided criticism, and 
the criticism has helped mould the form of poetic chan- 
nels. But since it is the literature of the age, and not the 
criticism, which is the true index of culture, we turn to 
modern poetry and some of its manifold transgressions. 

To restate the first sentence of this article from the 
viewpoint of the poet: modern poetry has concerned itself, 
in these latter years, almost entirely with technique. A 
broad statement, perhaps, but, on the whole, justifiable. 
Let us look into the explanation. 

Poetry is essentially a serious business. It is the poet's 
function, not to sing for our idle hours some pleasing 
fancy, but to sing to our innermost ear the songs of vision, 
of truth illuminated, of beauty revealed. We common 
mortals look upon reality in the mirror of outward form; 
the poet’s is a more direct insight into reality’s soul, into 
the significant form of things. 

This is not a new theory of poetry; it is as old as 
Homer, and older yet; as old as the bards who sang to 
men of Ithaca and Achaea as they sat about the camp- 
fires, “ far on the ringing plains of windy Troy.” Older 
than Troy is the common knowledge that the poet is one 
inspired, who has a god within him, a spirit of vision, of 
knowledge beyond the sphere of ordinary men. The place 
of the poet in Greek society was supreme; the most ex- 
alted feast of the year witnessed the enacting of the poetic 
dramas; their educational system was based on the study 
of the poets, and that society produced a state in which 
the level of culture reached a height never equaled since. 

And the “enthusiasm” of Plato is kindred to the 
“ high seriousness ” of Arnold: there is the link of con- 
tinuity between the ancient sage and the modern. 

Finally, and this is of cardinal importance, the special 
faculty of the poet by no means separates him from the 
world of his fellow-mortals. Rather, he is to them a 
seer, a prophet, an interpreter to them of mysteries, a 
reader in the book of life, but a man whose life is one 
with theirs. In other words, the very soul of poetry is 
the universal element, the faculty given the poet of look- 
ing out upon the world through the eyes of all mankind. 
Men as different as the pagans of young Greece, the 
saints of early Rome, and the cynics of modern America 
listen, rapt, to the immortal song of Homer, and as they 
listen they are one—in the deep stream of a common 
humanity. 

The accusation, therefore, brought against modern 
poetry as a whole is this: it has failed in the great office 
it assumed. The reasons will be considered in a moment; 
the fact is easily recognized. 

Those who are not familiar with the body of verse 
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dignified by the name of “ Modern Poetry ” may find the 
necessary evidence for this verdict by taking up any of 
several excellent anthologies. To mention but two: Unter- 
meyer’s classical collection, and Monroe and Henderson’s 
“The New Poetry.” Those who have interested them- 
selves in the trends of the day’s poetry have merely to 
reflect on their sum impressions and analyze them. To 
both groups this fact will be abundantly clear: the main 
body of recent poets—roughly, those of the last thirty 
years—have given us, not a vision of reality in which 
each man may see his own soul reflected, but a picture, 
dark and confused, of their own torturing introspection. 
They have not even versified their plaints, lest, in the 
cradling of some simple measure, they might be lulled 
into forgetfulness of their vaunted individuality, and slip 
into harmony with the mighty voices of poets dead. 

It will be better, perhaps, to be definite and say a little 
too much, than to leave these general statements unil- 
lumined by quotation, and thus to have said too little. 

Scrutinize, for example, the modern followers of the 
vers-libre movement. They are lineal descendants of Walt 
Whitman and of Amy Lowell. But, unfortunately, they 
have favored far too much their male progenitor. They 
make capital of the two doctrines he professed, free- 
dom from meter and the glorification of material progress 
(with which he identified the pioneer spirit of America). 
But they do not realize that where Whitman burst into 
true song, he instinctively employed those natural rhythms 
which are meter ; the significance of the fact that his best 
poetry scans wholly escapes them. 

One thinks, obviously, of Carl Sandburg. Here in his 
“ Chicago” is that same idealization of the primitive in 
our civilization : 

Come and show me another city with lifted head singing so proud 
to be alive and coarse and cunning. 

Flinging magnetic curses amid the toil of piling job on job, here 
is a tall bold slugger set vivid against the little soft cities: 

And again from “ Chicago ” : 

i kote oS laughing as a young man laughs, 

Laughing even as an ignorant fighter laughs who has never lost 
a battle, 

Bragging and laughing that under his wrist is the pulse, and 
under his ribs the heart of the people. 

Some will feel, or think they feel, the same emotions 
stirred up by the great city, whether it be Chicago, or 
New York, or another. But the average American, and 
his judgment here is the telling one, will instinctively 
respond to the poem in this way: “ This the ‘soul’ of 
Chicago? This the poetry of the big city? This the ‘ heart 
of the people?’ Strange, then, that these lines leave me 
so cold.” It was Whitman’s mistake. He sang the praises 
of glorified American manhood; yet the more virile his 
American reader, the less sympathetic is he to Whitman’s 
verse. So in a lesser degree with Sandburg. “ Chicago ” 
is mere idealization, romantic idealization, in the dress of 
realism. 

There are others whose verse falls in the same category, 
as some of Sherwood Anderson’s. But a more numerous 
group, both in America and in England (and their fol- 
lowers are legion), has developed the esoteric type of 
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verse. They write for the initiate; their aim is infinite 
subtlety—to the point of sheer meaningless verbiage. 
Typifying this very general division is the poetry of Ezra 
Pound. 

Many a high-school graduate would react to it some- 
what like this: “ There was a time when I thought my 
sense of taste was, perhaps, somewhat obtuse, because 
‘The Return’ conveyed to me neither thought nor feel- 
ing, and ‘ Ortus’ seemed quite inane. But I no longer 
think so. With due respect to the poet’s endeavor, I be- 
lieve my first impressions were correct—they were, in 
fact, the automatic responses of an average man.” And 
no wonder. For it is always by the norm of universal 
appreciation, within reasonable limits of race and educa- 
tion, that the poet must be judged, must receive the final 
verdict which ensures immortality. One need not be a 
prophet to say that Pound will not be numbered among 
the immortals—nor even among the long-lived. 

There are poets too numerous to mention who have 
followed the narrow road of the unique. Either blind to 
the poetry of elemental human experience or incapable 
of feeling it, they fashion mere intricate patterns, weav- 
ings of shallow emotions, disordered dream-thoughts, with 
never a touch of that great magic which is poetry. 

There are others who attempt to portray the peculiar 
spirit of some local tradition, or of some unique type of 
people. This is more common in the United States, where 
the heterogeneous nature of the American people and their 
lack of a common tradition favors the “ interpretative ” 
poetry. The American Indian, for example, will find him- 
self “ interpreted ” in the verse of Lew Sarett ; the Ameri- 
can Negro, by Vachel Lindsay. The two poets named 
write in the impressionistic mode, and the latter, at least, 
is certainly successful in his aims. But is it poetry? Lind- 
say has written poetry, but not by the use of meaningless 
sound effects. 

The plight of all these poets is due to their failure to 
distinguish between the form of the older poetry against 
which they rebelled, and the inherent greatness which gave 
that poetry its real value. In revolting from the artifi- 
ciality of Tennyson’s diction, for instance, they failed to 
appreciate Tennyson’s genuine poetic power, and have 
produced only a new technique without the poetry. 

There are exceptions, of course; poets who have earned 
the right to bear their name, who have identified them- 
selves with the ancient tradition they inherited, thereby 
attaining to a new, individual glory, according to the 
eternal paradox: He that shall lose his life shall save it. 

These are such poets, in America, as E. A. Robinson, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, and Robert Frost; and, in Eng- 
land, Walter De La Mare, A. E. Housman, John Mase- 
field. It is impossible to take up here the merits of each 
of them; their poetry must, as it does, speak for itself. 
FE. A. Robinson’s “ Tristram,” for example, might teach 
the vers librists that the common meter of Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Tennyson can be employed to give an en- 
tirely different and modern effect, and Edna St. Vincent 
Millay has written sonnets in the most modern of moods. 
Again, it has been the romantic interpretation of life 
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against which the modern has rebelled. In this spirit, 
Edgar Lee Masters writes his “ Spoon River Anthology.” 
The miserable compound of meanness, narrow self-right- 
eousness, downright rottenness and spiritual decay that 
so often constitutes the “small-town” is here laid bare 
and bitterly indicted. But is it poetry? It is difficult to 
say it of this welter of free verse, impressions, flashes, 
subtleties, outright philosophizing, bitterness, sentimental- 
ity—unless the name of poetry is to be extended so far 
as to mean anything, and therefore nothing at all. 

The poet has inherently the power of looking deen«r 
than the surface of things, and of seeing more there than 
ordinary men. He sees the significance of reality, and 
interprets it for others. This concept is worlds distant - 
from a mere desire to startle, to be bizarre, or sophis- 
ticated, or. passionate, no matter what the subject. It is 
further yet from the idea that unintelligibility is the index 
of a poem’s worth. 

Marked is the contrast between the false and the true 
realism. To employ conversational language in poetry, to 
avoid carefully any “ poetic” words, to say nothing but 
what might be said to one’s neighbor on a street-car, will 
never result in a poem. Poetry of its nature demands 
concentrated expression, the perfect, and therefore the 
choice word. Witness all the poetry ever written, in all 
languages. 

We need not be baffled by the challenging question, 
“What is poetry?” No one has yet defined it satisfac- 
torily, perhaps no one ever will. Yet the whole world 
can unhesitatingly pronounce on a poet. There is a mag- 
ical “ something ” which, for all its impossibility of def- 
inition, is none the less conspicuous for its absence. 

The true poet, however ultra-modern, always rises above 
the technique identified with his own period, which, in 
time, changes to another. He is, in the larger sense, iden- 
tified with the great poets who have sung in times past, 
who were, after all, the moderns of their day. 


REVIEWS 


The Spirit of the Oxford Movement. By CuristopHer Daw- 
son. New York: Sheed and Ward. $1.50. 

To the average Catholic the Oxford Movement, and its re- 
sultant, the Anglo-Catholic enclave within the Anglican Com- 
munion, signify mostly a rather impudent borrowing—without 
your leave—of the externals of the Catholic religion. This, how- 
ever, does not dispose of the question at all. For the question 
was, as Mr. Dawson very convincingly points out, a deciding 
of the issue whether the Christian religion as practised in the 
Church of England should preserve its spiritual identity, or be 
absorbed into modern secularized culture; whether the causa Det 
should prevail against modern apostasy. Hence it was that Oake- 
ley, who later became a Catholic priest, could say that the Syl- 
labus of Pius IX was, in effect, that which was the background 
of the spiritual effort of Keble and Hurrell Froude. The Trac- 
tarians, as Mr. Dawson indicates, were not particularly interested 
in the externals of religious worship, but in the defense of tradi- 
tion and authority in dogmatic religion and revealed truth. This 
is, therefore, a book specially for Catholics to read and digest: not 
that it will move them to feel that they have a great deal in com- 
mon with the Anglo-Catholics of today; but it will bring home 
to them the great gulf that yawns between the early Tractarians 
and the Oxford Movement, and the Anglo-Catholics of our own 
times, who seem capable of combining almost everything that is 
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Catholic externally with Liberalism and Modernism in vital and 
fundamental matters of faith. It is a book no Catholic can dis- 
pense with who wishes to understand the fundamental causes of 
the Oxford Movement, and why, as we cannot but believe, that 
Movement has ceased to move. W. H. W. 





The Man of the Renaissance. By RatpH Roeper. New York: 

The Viking Press. $3.50. 

If history is the story of man and if a definite period receives 
its individuality from a particular achievement, failure, or idiosyn- 
crasy of his, then it would seem that the most satisfacory telling 
of it ought to involve an analysis of its most important human 
types. Ralph Roeder has made use of all the advantages of the 
biographical method and avoided most of its dangers. In form 
the book is both a narrative of the time and a projecting out of 
it of the lives of four men representing its dominant notes: Savo- 
narola is the last effort of an ascetic spiritual force to overcome 
the confusions of Florence and Italy; Machiavelli is the cynical 
answer to the monk, the political expediency of unscrupulous 
patriotism; Castiglione is “the compromise,” the humanist; and 
Aretino is the splendid living of the full, animal life. The dif- 
ficulty in combining the narrative and the biographical is in escap- 
ing the formless. That difficulty Roeder does not always suc- 
ceed in conquering. But on the whole the book is intensely read- 
able, a sympathetic analysis in a brilliant style which here and 
there may be called over-writing. The finest portions of the work 
are those dealing with the career of Savonarola and with Aretino’s 
glory in Venice. Certainly the former is a subject filled with 
temptations for the careless mind but the author negotiates the 
ground with sane conclusions: “his inveterate habit of simplify- 
ing every problem . . . had at last developed into an obsession, 
which clouded his judgment and was perilously akin to mania.” 
And, for Machiavelli: “If his gospel proved anything, it was 
that moral expediency was a contradiction in terms, that the moral 
law was absolute or nothing, . .” unwittingly he confirmed 
Savonarola. If not altogether scientific history, it does not purport 
to be such. It is valuable and genuinely enjoyable reading. 

L. K. P. 
The Explorers of North America: 1492-1806. By JoHN Bartlet 

Bresner. New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

Basing his modest claim of originality on his departure from 
the customary regional or national treatment of his subject, Pro- 
fessor Brebner has succeeded admirably in presenting a unified 
story of European exploration of our continent from the discovery 
of the Bahamas by Columbus, sponsored by Spanish royalty, to 
the Lewis and Clark expedition, financed by the new republic 
whose history is deeply rooted in the three intervening centuries 
of exploration and colonization. Four or five chapters of this 
volume, which will attract the general reader and students, claim 
special notice: Cortes’ conquering an empire; Champlain and 
his young men discovering rivers and lakes with visions of an 
entrance to Asia; unlucky Hudson abandoned to death by mu- 
tineers after discovering the Northern Entry; heroic missionaries 
combining the ministry of Christ with explorations. For the 
sake of completeness, the names of lesser lights and dates crowd 
some pages, slow up the reading and at times confuse the reader. 
This tribute to the unknown and ignored may bore the general 
reader. The author deserves high praise for his clear presenta- 
tion of the four central movements directed from the West Indies 
and Mexico, the St. Lawrence, Hudson Bay, and the Atlantic 
Coast and finally converging into unity when Lewis and Clark 
concluded their transcontinental expedition based on the geographi- 
cal knowledge of three centuries. The impressive part played 
by Spain, whom tradition has unjustly represented as the ex- 
ploiter of South America and not the explorer of North America, 
has been recognized and praised. Yet, the tribute is marred by 
excessive references to Spanish cruelty and cupidity prevalent 
before an Indian policy, which saved the native races of South 
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America, was formulated and executed. The four maps will be 
greatly appreciated; also the published narratives at the conclu- 
sion of each chapter and the deliberate omission of useless con- 
troversy on debated points throughout the book. W.L.L. 





The History of the Popes. Vols. XXIII and XXIV. By Lup- 
WIG FREIHERR VON Pastor. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$4.00 each. 

In the above-named books we have the continued, and consecu- 
tive, translation from the original German into English of the 
monumental work of the late Ludwig von Pastor’s “ Geschichte 
der Papste.” These volumes cover the years 1592-1605, the period 
which coincides with the reign of Clement VIII. Within the 
compass of this very limited time are crowded events of supreme 
importance for the correct understanding of present-day history. 
For it was precisely within these years that the disasters arising 
from the so-called Reformation reached their most menacing 
proportions. The unholy but successful struggle of the first of 
the Bourbons to mount the throne of France; the ghastly an- 
tagonism between Spanish and French parties, fought, not on the 
open field, but in the restricted diplomatic circle bounded by the 
embittered rivalry centered in the august College of Cardinals; 
the defeated effort to place a Polish Catholic Prince on the 
Protestant throne of Sweden; the ever-pressing threat of Turkish 
invasion; the dangerously dramatic contention on the question of 
grace—De Auziliis—between the Jesuits and the Dominicans, a 
contention watched and followed with diabolic curiosity by the 
Calvinists, and discussed with ribald commentary by an unfriend- 
ly Europe: these are a few of the many problems which beset 
the path of Clement VIII and disquieted the days of his Pontificate. 
With patient industry and unfailing impartiality Pastor recounts 
the flow of events; truthfully recording success or failure, as the 
abundant documentary evidence, upon which he relies, warrants. 
Ample quotations, exact references, precise analyses, and judicious 
selection of excerpts, convince the reader of the sincerity and em- 
inent competence of Pastor. Both volumes are furnished with an 
illuminating appendix, and an index. M. J. S. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Stories and Illustrations——Those who must speak impromptu, 
as well as entertainers and narrators, often need an anecdote, a 
verse, aphorism, or a short quotation on which to hang their 
message. “Gathered Together” (Morehouse. $1.40), by C. A. 
Ault, while designed for preachers, will be useful in many lines, 
for the quotations are full of common sense and practical direc- 
tions. “Still More Toasts” (H. W. Wilson. $1.80), compiled 
by Helen M. Muller, is another volume of that well-known series 
of jokes, stories, and quotations. At least 2,000 jokes are promised 
in each volume, and many have just the flavor and wit for the 
after-dinner speaker. “ Byways of Humor” (Christopher. $1.50), 
by Thomas Joseph Whelan, is quite original and many of the 
stories are told with coloring and background. The chapter head- 
ings group the stories under nations and occasions so that one 
finds what he wants in abundance. It is dedicated to the Legion 
and there are many anecdotes of the “ War buddies.” The treat- 
ment of the dialects is very good. 





Specialized Guidance.—In “The Technical Man Sells His 
Services” (McGraw-Hill. $2.00), Edward Hurst, a Massachu- 
setts textile executive, has written an extremely useful book to 
show engineering graduates how to apply their technical training 
to the problem of finding a job. Step by step the technical man 
sees how to use his particular aptitudes, his special courses at col- 
lege, his tests, his experiments, even his graduation thesis, to 
break down “employer-resistance.” This novel and insinuating 
sales technique is explained by means of ten concrete cases, drawn 
from the author’s wide experience with engineering projects in 
Alaska, California, and New England. A private edition of this 
book was studied last year by the senior class of the Massachu- 
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setts Institute of Technology, at which Mr. Hurst matriculated, 
together with this reviewer, some twenty-five years ago. The 
cordial reception it met with was responsible for the present 
volume. Technical graduates will find it absorbing as well as 
valuable; and those in charge of their nlacement. vracticallv in- 


dispensable. 


For the Reference Shelf.—Excellent selections of articles 
on vital questions of the day, suitable for the general reader and 
valuable to the college student for debate and reports, will be 
found in “ The Reference Shelf” (H. W. Wilson. 90 cents each). 
Volume VII has such interesting discussions as “ Trends in Uni- 
versity Education” (No. 4), “ Planning for Economic Stability” 
(No. 9), and “Capitalism on Trial” (No. 10). Each issue is a 
neat booklet solidly bound in cloth, clearly printed, giving a 
study outline and excellent bibliographies along with ample cita- 
tions from recent books and speeches. 

Most welcome is “The World Almanac (1934) and Book of 
Facts” (New York World Telegram. 50 cents) which continues 
its invaluable service (this is the forty-ninth issue) for busy 
editors, writers, executives, and the general public, furnishing a 
handy encyclopedia of data on all matters of immediate public 
concern. The thoroughness and accuracy of the volume are well 
known, 

The housewife and the nurse will find just what they have 
needed in the handy pocket medical dictionaries prepared by Lois 
Oakes assisted by Dr. Thos. B. Davie. Practically the same mat- 
ter is contained in “ A Pocket Medical Dictionary” and “A New 
Dictionary for Nurses” (Peter Reilly. $1.00 each). Besides the 
compact definition of the most useful terms and names, often with 
illustrations, there are very helpful tables, including a resume of 
interesting historical medical facts. 

“The Catholic Diary” (Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 1/.) 
for 1934 is cleverly and attractively designed of vest-pocket size; 
one page is given for notes for each day with liturgical notes 
of the day’s feast, color of vestments, etc., at the top and a happy 
quotation selected from great Catholic authors, well suited to 
the feast, at the bottom. 


Books Received.—J his list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of owr readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 

Best oy Daypen, Tue. Edited by L. I. Bredvold. $1.50. Nelson. 

Catuouiic Mission History. Joseph Schmidlin, D.D. $5.00. Mission Press. 

Century or Procress 1x American Sonc, A. Marx and Anne Oberndorfer. 
75 cents. Hall and McCreary. 

Crina’s Grocrarnic Founpations. G. B. Cressey. $4.00. McGraw-Hill. 

Come Hory Sprarr. Karl Barth and Eduard Thurneysen. $2.00. Round 
Table Press. 

Compznpium or Tueotocy, A. Vor. IV. Very Rev. J. Berthier. $2.75. 


Herder. 
Concorpat or 1801, Taz. H. H. Walsh. $3.50. Columbia University Press. 
CosMOPOLITAN TION. N. Shenton. $7.50. Columbia Uni- 
versit 
Cossack 


Press. 

mx. Marina Yurlova. $2.50. Macaulay. 

Cruciryinc Cuarist 1x Our Cotreces. Dan Gilbert. $1.25. Alex. Dulfer. 

Days Witnout Enp. Eugene O'Neill. $2.50. Random House. 

Enp or aN Ancient Mariner. G. D. H. and Margaret Cole. $2.00. Dow- 
bleday, Doran. 4 

Eruics anp Morar Torerance. A. K. Rogers. $2.50. Macmillan. 

Europe Since 1914. F. . $5.00. Crofts. 

First Bition, Tue. J $2.5 anguard,. 

GatHerep Tocetner. C. A. Ault. .40. Morehouse. 

GENTLEMEN—THE RecimentT! Hugh Talbot. $2.50. Harper. 

Hearts Facrs ror Cottece Stupents. M. L. Etheredge. $2.00. Saunders. 

Historic Costume. K. M. Lester. $2.50. Manual Arts Press. 
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Work of Art. Gay Soeurette. Mr. Fortune Wonders. 
The Master Murderer. 

It is the firm conviction of Sinclair Lewis that the American 
hotel system is sadly out of joint. To the purpose of reform he 
has dedicated his latest effort, “Work of Art” (Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.50). It might otherwise be titled “The Bell-Hop’s 
Vade Mecum,” or the “ Odyssey of a Big Shot in the Hotel In- 
dustry ”’—he has a less classical turn: “ ratty little busboys grow- 
ing up into bland maitres d’hotel.” A family in a small Connec- 
ticut factory town, father, mother, and two sons, keeping a com- 
bination boarding-house hotel, are the instruments of the suggested 
reforms—especially the elder son, Myron Weagle, who evolves 
from the dish-washing helper in his mother’s kitchen to be the 
director of a great modern corporation-owned New York palace. 
Interior friction in the corporation squeezes him out and he runs 
down the scale until he ends as the proprietor of a small house 
in a far Western town, with a hot-dog annex in a nearby tour- 
ists’ camp. He is not a Babbitt, an Arrowsmith, a Gantry, or a 
Vickers, so the admirers of the author may be a bit disappointed 
in the commonplace status of this and the other types in the story. 
The second son Ora is set up as a foil to the hardworking am- 
bitious hotel keeper. He is a conscienceless parasite who pretends 
to literature, shifting along from a village reporter and hack 
writer to become a high-priced Hollywood scenario producer. 
The “slices of life” offered, while sometimes a trifle raw, are 
not quite so malodorous as some previous Lewis presentations. 

A delightful historical novel is Ada Claire Darby’s latest, “ Gay 
Soeurette” (Stokes. $1.75). A vivid picture of life at the frontier 
trading post, Sainte Genevieve in Louisiana, during the days of 
French and Spanish domination is presented in this story of Com- 
mandant Vallé and his interesting family. Gay Soeurette, his 
second youngest, is a mischievous yet kindly child, always alert 
to the activities of the colony. Relations with Indians, French- 
men, and Americans serve to show popular sentiment of the day. 
Here is a record of early French life in America, the hopes and 
fears of the people, climaxed on that momentous March day in 
1803 when the American flag (fifteen stars then) flew over the 
fort. 

More overcome by ennui than ever is our old friend, Reginald 
Fortune, in his latest adventures which are given us under the 
caption “Mr. Fortune Wonders” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00). 
While not quite agreeing with Stephen Vincent Benét that Mr. 
Fortune is a worthy successor to the Wizard of Baker Street, 
still we must admit that H. C. Bailey has created a startingly 
new superdetective. Reggie outdoes himself in this volume, and 
he “wonders” to some purpose in finding the solutions to eight 
rather bizarre cases that are either brought to him or he chances 
upon. It really is difficult to single out any particular adventure 
and say that that one surpasses the others, for each has its claim 
to distinction, for in each one the author shows a deep insight 
of the psychology that is latent in each of us. So we, too, wonder 
how such a lazy body can contain such an active brain, but our 
wonder in no wise dulls our enjoyment of these interesting tales. 

Most detective stories are satisfied with one, or at most, two 
murders to work with, but in “ The Master Murderer,” (Lippin- 
cott. $2.00), Carolyn Wells has four occur in the very beginning, 
by which the interest of the reader is entangled from the outset. 
An old lady of considerable wealth is dying by inches, and the 
kindly members of her family and their husbands or wives discuss 
euthanasia. On the night on which she is put out of her misery 
by an overdose of morphine, her two sons and a daughter are also 
murdered, but in more spectacular fashion. Fleming Stone, the 
time-honored sleuth, is called in to solve the mystery. So many 
suspects are trailed and so many intriguing circumstances inves- 
tigated, that the reader pardons some rather flagrant incongrui- 
ties, as it is only on the last page that the real villain is unearthed. 
It provides a pleasant tale for an idle hour; but while commenting 
on the uncouth language of one of the chief characters, it is too 


bad that reference is made to his lapses in “ grammar.” 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


“Graduate Red Tape” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am an admirer of your magazine, but it was with regret that 
I read R. W. Hahn’s “Graduate Red Tape.” A column usually 
so stimulating does not seem to be the place for a plaint border- 
ing so closely on the ludicrous. Your correspondent seems to be 
disgruntled over a few little stepping stones, and in a pessimistic 
or satirical mood he seems inclined to magnify these stepping 
stones into veritable mountains. 

In my three years of graduate study I have never found regis- 
tration requirements too difficult or exasperating. Efficiency in 
the university’s administration is to be expected just as much as 
efficiency in a commercial enterprise, and without record keeping 
can be no efficiency. 

I happen to know of ane nun who spent her time at a certain 
university in vain, for later when she applied for a transcript of 
credits there was no record of her ever having been at that uni- 
versity! In that instance, it would have been of considerable ad- 
vantage to the student had the university asked its students to file 
a set of registration cards. 

The modern-language requirements are to be expected as a proof 
of one’s ability to do research work, and the submission to a few 
minutes’ examination would be child’s play for one of Mr. Hahn’s 
linguistic attainments. A few months’ private study would pre- 
pare one for this “dread ordeal.” 

Selecting a major is certainly an advisable procedure. Desul- 
tory study without competent direction is risky business. I can 
see no good reason for not centralizing one’s education—let his 
general-culture plan be broad as can be. 

And so it is with all of the plaintiff’s peeves. The little neces- 
sities attached to registration should be fulfilled cheerfully and 
in a spirit of cooperation. If a student carries a chip on his 
shoulder and is fastidiously seeking to avoid every inconvenience, 
he will get nowhere either in the school or in the world. The 
latter instead of bowing to a magna cum laude of some small- 
town professor will demand a much more tangible proof of one’s 
ability. 

And yet, after all, I really believe that Mr. Hahn's article is 
about a hypothetical graduate ‘school. Otherwise, if the path were 
so difficult as he pictures his to be, there would be so few gradu- 
ate students that we would have none of our many wonderful 
Catholic graduate schools. 


Address withheld. A Post-GRraDvuaATE. 


Presenting a Proposition 
To the Editor of America: 

In the middle of October this year Dr. William J. Mayo, chief 
of staff of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., told the Interna- 
tional Assembly of the Interstate Postgraduate Medical Associa- 
tion in its closing session a number of interesting points. In one 
part of his address he said: 

In the past the three learned professions were theology, law, 
and medicine. In the present these three ancient professions are 
called on to adapt themselves to an extraordi change in the 
life of the people due to almost incredible scientific and industrial 
progress. 

My purpose in quoting the learned Doctor is to present a 
proposition for the learned organization of Jesuits who have so 
nobly served the people for centuries. We should have erected in 
America some place, a clinic, in style and method similar to the 
one the good Doctor has in charge, but with a different purpose, 
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one especially designed to treat those who may be afflicted with 
the alcoholic-drink habit. 

There have been many views expressed on this question, par- 
ticularly the last fifteen years, and we all have the evidence that 
religion, law, and medicine have failed separately to cure the drink 
habit. 

The Jesuits have many men preeminent in the three old prv- 
fessions, and I think the three old professions joined and in con- 
trol of a clinic would come nearer to solving this question than 
any plan so far outlined, and I am very hopeful that you will 
merge these three old professions—theology, law and medicine— 
into a formula, and that this be adapted to the treatment and 
perhaps cure many good fellows who are drifting by the wayside. 
To my mind it would be a greater achievement than any welfare 
work that is now in existence. 


Mansfield, Ohio. T. J. Haney. 


Early Colored Catholics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I do not think that Father Gillard is quite complete in his 
article, “ First Negro Parish in the United States, in the issue of 
America for January 20. 

Father Gillard makes the impression that only Baltimore had 
Catholic Negroes in 1791. But it can be proved from published 
sources that Charleston, Norfolk, and Philadelphia, and probably 
other cities, had their contingent of Catholic colored refugees from 
San Domingo and other West Indian islands. In 1791 Philadelphia, 
too, appears to have had what might be called a Catholic colored 
parish or congregation. For at that time a certain Chateaubriand 
composed hymns for the Catholic Negroes, and it is reported that 
a “separate service was held for them at old St. Joseph’s, called 
‘Evening Hymn.’” Moreover, refugees from Martinique and 
San Domingo, “including a number of Negroes who fled with 
their masters,” worshiped at the German Holy Trinity Church. 
In 1801, a certain Peter Field opposed the burial of a Catholic 
colored child in the German section of St. Mary’s Cemetery. Indi- 
cations are that the colored Catholics in Philadelphia attended the 
German Church rather than other churches which were in Phila- 
delphia at that time. 

Father Gillard leaves a gap of twenty years in his account (1836- 
1857) when the Jesuits took over the colored Catholics. After 
the death of Father Joubert, S.S., his colored foundation appears 
to have been neglected, for in 1847 its pupils numbered only fifteen 
girls. Then Father Thaddeus Anwander, of the Redemptorists, 
begged Archbishop Eccleston “on his knees” to be put in charge 
of the institute of the Colored Sisters, and in 1848 their number 
ot pupils had already risen to seventy-two. 

In a report sent to Europe by the Provincial of the Redemp- 
torists on October 8, 1850, he wrote: 


Finally I must mention that a few years ago we began to 
devote ourselves to the Negroes, of whom there are thou- 
sands in the city (Baltimore). The Society of Colored Sis- 
ters in Baltimore has thirty-five members. By request of the 
Archbishop, Father Anwander, a Bavarian, was appointed 
director of these Religious, and also placed in charge of the 
Christian instruction of their pupils, of whom they have 130 
girls and thirty-nine beys. Catechism class and Benediction 
are held in the Sisters’ Chapel on Sunday. One hundred 
and eleven adults and children were confirmed, and 160 
made their first Holy Communion in 1849. Once there are 
more priests, we shall not hesitate to build a church for the 
Negroes in Baltimore. 

In 1855, another statement says that there were 500-600 souls 


in the colored congregation, and that 130 girls and sixty boys 
attended the school. In another report it is said that the Re- 
demptorists began to take interest in the colored in 1845, two years 
after the death of Father Joubert, S.S. The efforts and merits 
of the German-Austrian Redemptorists, covering more than ten 
years in behalf of the colored in that “First Negro Parish in the 
United States,” are surely too great to be passed over in silence, 
especially since they brought the parish to flower. 

Newton, N. J. (Rev.) Lampert Scnrorrt, O.S.B. 
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Home News.—In a report to the President on January 
20, Joseph B. Eastman, Coordinator of Transportation, 
submitted a tentative plan for public ownership and opera- 
tion of the railroads. He suggested that the roads be 
owned by a Federal corporation, which would acquire 
present privately owned properties through the issuance 
of Government-guaranteed bonds in exchange for the 
railroad securities. Mr. Eastman said there was no im- 
mediate need for legislation to bring this about, but 
suggested it as a future possibility. He recommended 
that the Emergency Transportation Act be continued 
until June, 1935. On January 18, the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration began to reduce the hours of the 4,000,000 
workers on their rolls, because the fund for emergency 
re-employment was rapidly becoming exhausted. The 
President’s plan seemed to be that of gradually reducing 
the program, eliminating it by May. Protests were strong 
against this plan, and it appeared likely that a strong 
movement would develop against it in Congress. On 
January 23, the Department of Justice began an investiga- 
tion, requested by Administrator Hopkins, into alleged 
graft within the Civil Works Administration. On the 
following day, the President ordered every possible step 
to be taken to eliminate graft and political corruption, and 
said he had received an average of 300 letters daily charg- 
ing that municipalities have diverted civil-works money 
into political channels. He also stated his intention of 
spending only $350,000,000 more on this phase of the 
relief program. On January 20, the President’s money 
bill was passed by the House by a vote of 360 to 40. The 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee held hearings 
on the bill on January 22 and 23, and altered the bill to 
set a three-year time limit on its operations and divide 
control over the $2,000,000,000 exchange stabilization 
fund among a board of five. It was reported out in that 
form by the Committee. On January 24, the bill was 
debated in the Senate, with majority leaders confident 
that the bill would soon be passed in substantially the 
form desired by the Administration. The President was 
reported as willing to accept the time-limit clause but 
opposed to the divided-control plan. Senator Glass de- 
nounced the bill in debate. On the same day, a Treasury 
offering of $1,000,000,000 in notes and certificates of 
indebtedness had been three and one-half times sub- 
scribed before the day was over. On January 21, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed the bill extending to January 1, 
1935, the life of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and increasing its funds by $850,000,000. On January 
25, it was disclosed that a Federal investigation of the 
operations of large banks was under way. 


New Cuban Government Recognized.—-On January 
23, five days after Colonel Carlos Mendieta was sworn in 
as Cuba’s new President, his Government was granted 
recognition by the United States. In pursuance of a new 
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policy of cooperation already announced several times by 
President Roosevelt and restated by Secretary Hull at 
Montevideo, recognition immediately followed a confer- 
ence at the White House between the President and the 
Ministers of seventeen Latin American countries. This 
was the first time the United States had ever consulted 
the nations of South America en masse about the recog- 
nition of the Government of one of their number. Almost 
simultaneously with the recognition by the United States 
a score of other nations placed their stamp of approval 
on the new Mendieta Government. The news of recog- 
nition was received in Cuba with universal rejoicing. The 
guns of the United States battleship Wyoming at anchor 
in Havana harbor fired a Presidential salute of twenty- 
one guns which was immediately answered by Cabafia 
Fortress. As the guns thundered over the city, whistles 
and sirens shrieked and the people of Havana poured into 
the streets, gathering in happy groups to discuss the event. 
Crowds surged to the Presidential Palace shouting for 
Colonel Mendieta and cheering the United States Govern- 
ment. President and Sefiora Mendieta appeared briefly 
on a small balcony and waved and bowed to the multitude. 
Political observers asserted that the success of the Men- 
dieta Government would depend largely upon the firmness 
and tact it displayed in handling the radical labor element 
which had full sway during the Grau régime. The medical 
strike which had been in effect for the past week and was 
said to involve some 25,000 persons, including doctors, 
nurses, pharmacists, and employes of hospitals and sani- 
tariums, terminated on January 23, when a truce of thirty 
days was agreed upon. Former President Grau and his 
family sailed for Mexico where they were to sojourn for 
several months. 


Soviet Scares.—The alarm over the alleged warlike 
intentions of Japan was being sedulously kept up by the 
Soviet Government. Speeches were made in Moscow by 
two members of the Political Bureau, the United States 
and Poland being hailed as counterweights. Soviet mili- 
tary supplies were said to be rapidly accumulating at 
Vladivostok, on the Pacific, including bombing planes. 
In the meanwhile, the peasants in the Soviet Union were 


‘being invited to sell their grain surpluses through the 


Centrosoyuz, or central organization of cooperative 


stores. 


German Affairs—Dr. Schacht found himself the 
target of bitter criticism from the Economics Ministry 
at home and the Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States. His decision to reduce cash payments on 
long-term bonds with evident discrimination towards 
Holland and Switzerland led the United States to protest 
through Ambassador Dodd and also through Dr. Hans 
Luther, the German Ambassador, at the special request 
of President Roosevelt. Schacht maintained that the 
Reich was paying up to seventy-six per cent of the claims 
of creditors. E. H. Lever, representing British creditors, 
was prepared to register a protest at the meeting called 
for January 24. At the last moment Dr. Schacht found 
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an excuse for not attending. It was generally believed that 
the discrimination feature would be remedied and all 
nations placed on parity. The conflict between the Ger- 
man Christians and the Pastors’ Emergency Federation 
continued acute but with no sign of an immediate solution. 
Many were reported abandoning Dr. Mueller and the 
German Christians to join in a protest against political 
domination. The conservatives were claiming a sufficient 
majority to deserve the Government’s support and were 
planning a strong drive to gain Hitler’s approval. Several 
Catholic priests were added to the long list of political 
prisoners. Bigoted attacks against the Catholic clergy 
with defense of the ancient German culture and pagan 
cults were made by Hans Stemm, Bavarian Minister of 
Education. Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, advisor to Hitler on 
foreign affairs, denounced Cardinal Faulhaber for dis- 
paraging ancient German Kultur. Leo Gallagher, Los 
Angeles attorney, and defense counsel for Dimitroff, was 
ordered out of Germany, but took his case on appeal to 
the German courts. Rumors that plans were being laid to 
bring back the Hohenzollerns were strongly denied by the 
Nazis and particularly by Von Papen. The ex-Crown 
Prince was severely criticized for his unwillingness to 
turn over exceedingly extensive hunting grounds at 
Primkenau for a new labor project. Professor Karl 
Adam was temporarily suspended from the faculty of 
Tuebingen University because of his bold utterances be- 
fore the Catholic Youth Society at Stuttgart on January 
22. He was said to have scored the German Christian 
trends in religion, the heathenism and nationalism of Nazi 
theology while glorifying the religious history of the Jews. 


Nazis Outside Germany.—The attitude of the League 
of Nations toward activities of the Nazis in Danzig and 
the Saar region, where grave questions of Nazi influence 
were raised, appeared to be one of caution. No conclusion 
was reached by the Council as to what should be done 
about the “ German front” in the Saar, concerning which 
the League commissioner, G. G. Knox, had raised alarm. 
The question of the Saar plebiscite was referred by the 
Council to a committee of three: Italy, Spain, and Argen- 
tina. The French Foreign Minister, M. Paul-Boncour, 
was anxious that the Council remember its responsibility 
to guarantee freedom. But the general sentiment was 
that the Nazis had pretty well captured the Saar. The 
slap which had been given to non-Nazi newspaper editors 
in Danzig, who had been imprisoned for their criticism 
of the drastic utterances of the Nazi Vice-President of 
the Danzig Senate, was deplored ; but nothing further was 
done, save to affirm the right of the citizens of Danzig 
to petition the High Commissioner—who is now an Irish- 
man, Sean Lester—even when they have not exhausted 
all previous legal methods. This, however, was regarded 
as an important statement of principle; and it looked as 
if the Nazis would refrain, on their part, from further 
explosive deeds or words in the Free City. The great 
Powers outside of Germany appeared to be rallying to 
the protection of Austria, whose delegate to the League, 
Baron Von Pfluegl, informed the other Powers that 
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Austria might appeal to the League under Article XI. 


Little Entente Meets.—Representatives of the Little 
Entente, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania, met 
at Zagreb in Jugoslavia from January 20 to 23. Disarma- 
ment, the proposed changes in the League of Nations, 
and the Revision agitation were discussed. Anxiety was 
expressed as to Soviet propaganda among their peasantry. 
The draft of a Balkan treaty, to run five years, was 
adopted. The signatory Powers guarantee one another’s 
frontiers; and a united front is aimed at. 


Japan’s Naval Demands.—Secretary of the Navy 
Swanson was quoted on January 24 as saying that he 
would oppose Japan’s demand for a larger navy ratio 
than is at present assigned to her in relation to Great 
Britain and the United States (3-5-5 for battleships and 
aircraft; 7-10-10 for cruisers). America’s firmness in 
deciding to build up to treaty limits was said to have 
calmed Japan to some extent. On the same day, Premier 
Hirota addressed the Japanese Diet to the effect that 
Japan desired cooperation with the United States. The 
Japanese-American naval developments appeared to have 
exercised some effect upon the British. Admirals of the 
Great Britain, Australian, and New Zealand navies met at 
Singapore on January 23; but accounts varied as to the 
significance of their conference. In the meanwhile, the 
French Minister of War, Albert Sarraut, demanded a 
bigger navy for France. 


The Affaire Stavisky—On January 24, Premier 
Chautemps gave the Chamber a summary of his efforts 
since the disclosure of the Bayonne scandal. Two new 
bills, one to protect public savings and another to re- 
organize the police, were being drawn up and were, in 
fact, partly passed; vigorous prosecutions were going 
forward against officials in Bayonne and Paris who had 
failed to perform their duty. The Premier said that these 
measures showed he had no intention of stifling the 
scandal or of permitting a repetition of it in the future. 
During the Chautemps speech the Chamber grew tumultu- 
ous, with the opposition hurling insults and accusations ; 
nevertheless, by a ballot of 367 to 201, the Premier won 
a vote of confidence. Outside the building, however, the 
three-day riots reached a climax as 1,500 demonstrators 
battled with the police. On January 25 the excitement 
continued. Francois Marsal, former Premier, was 
charged with violation of the Corporation law. Stavisky’s 
lawyer, Deputy Hesse, insulted by an article from the pen 
of another lawyer, John Beineix, insisted on fighting a 
pistol duel. The scandal threatened to disturb the 
Chamber for many weeks to come. 


The Austrian Crisis.—Chancelor Dollfuss was making 
a strong effort to withstand increasingly violent attacks 
of the Nazis. Convinced that a Nazi movement in Austria 
was planned and financed by the German Government, 
the Chancelor demanded of Hitler a definite statement of 
policy. It was first reported that Germany would disclaim 
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any interest in the aftair, but later it was learned that 
Germany was considering acknowledgment of an evil 
which would be corrected. It was well known that Italy, 
France, and Great Britain were preparing strong protests 
against interference with Austrian independence. The 
Little Entente was said to favor such a protest, and the 
United States would be asked to join the other Powers. 
Vienna was heavily guarded since it had become known 
that the Nazis were planning a revolutionary uprising 
on January 30, the anniversary of Hitler’s appointment 
as Chancelor. Street fighting and frequent explosions of 
bombs led to many arrests among the Nazis and Socialists. 


Americans Jailed in Spain.—Four of the five Ameri- 
cans accused of striking a Civil Guard in Palma last 
October were sentenced to serve six months in jail by 
the Supreme Court on January 19. The court reversed 
the verdict of a court martial sitting in Majorca last year. 
It was considered significant, however, that the Supreme 
Court’s decision was not announced by the Ministry of 
Justice. This omission gave hope that pardon by the 
Government might be expected. On January 23, Rico 
Avello, Minister of the Interior and sole Left Center 
member of the Cabinet, was replaced by Premier Lerroux’s 
friend and lieutenant, War Minister Martinez Barrios, the 
latter’s portfolio being given to Diego Hidalgo. 


London’s Monetary Policy.—Speaking at Leeds on 
January 22, Prime Minister MacDonald gave strong in- 
dications that the British Government would follow a 
wise policy if the British Treasury should start immediate 
negotiations for currency stabilization with the United 
States. “One of the essential things is to get nations 
to come to agreements about the international exchange 
value of their currency,” he said. ‘‘ We are never going 
to have full, free trade unless we know what the relation 
is between the dollar and sterling, the dollar and the 
franc.” From the reports that have been circulating in 
England since the Prime Minister’s address, it was 
rumored that the speech was given without consulting 
Neville Chamberlain, the Chancelor of the Exchequer. 
It has been known for a long time that the Chancelor 
and other high officials of the Government opposed any 
negotiations to stabilize the currency of the two countries 
while the dollar is at its present level. Meanwhile, in 
Washington experts on the monetary policy of America 
urged that a dollar stabilization without the partnership 
of the pound would be unwise and dangerous. For this 
reason, it was said, the ten-per-cent differential in the 
President’s monetary Bill, with its minimum of devalua- 
tion of sixty cents and maximum of fifty cents, was put 
in the bill. 


Hopes for Disarmament Convention.—Disarmament 
talks were resumed at Geneva on January 18 by the 
representatives of France and Great Britain. Decision 


as to the date for reconvening the conference was put off 
until February 13, when the conference bureau would 
Germany’s reply to the last French 


meet in London. 
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memorandum on disarmament proposals had been re- 
ceived and discussed in Paris. The reply was extremely 
courteous in tone. Except by the more intransigeant 
French element, it was regarded as indicating a strong 
desire on the part of the Germans to reach a convention. 


Mexico “ Federalizes” Electrical Industry.—The 
State Legislatures of Mexico, according to reports in the 
official newspaper El Diario Official, have approved the 
bill “ federalizing ” the electrical industry. The Govern- 
ment will next appoint a national committee of electricity 
to study the electrification of the industry of the whole 
Republic, and to study the possibilities of erecting elec- 
trical plants throughout Mexico. 


New War Minister in Japan.—General Sadao Araki, 
Japanese War Minister, tendered his resignation on Janu- 
ary 22 and was succeeded next day by General Senjuro 
Hayashi, former Inspector General of Military Education. 
War Minister Araki had been the spearhead of the mili- 
tary faction of the Japanese Government and his resigna- 
tion was thought to be a design to force a showdown 
between that faction and the civilian, that is, the more 
moderate groups in the Government which recently have 
been gaining power. The Tokyo press predicted an early 
improvement in Japan’s international relations as a result 
of General Hayashi’s elevation to the War Ministry. 
General Araki was appointed a member of the Supreme 
War Council. 


India’s Quake.—India’s biggest calamity in generations 
took the form of a severe earthquake with a death toll 
variously estimated between 10,000 to 25,000. The air- 
planes that surveyed the affected areas brought back 
the reports that many towns were completely demolished 
while whole areas were submerged in water, with the dead 
floating downstream to the sea in parts of North Central 
India. It was feared that famine and disease would kill 
the remaining survivors of those towns cut off from ordi- 
nary communications. Fragmentary reports continued to 
reach Calcutta of the damages and the deaths, which gave 
further indications that the total deaths would not be 
accurately estimated until a complete survey of the stricken 
area had been made. The town of Monghyr in Bengal, 
with its population of 36,000 consisting of many Euro- 
peans, was reported to have been nearly destroyed. 





Next week, Bakewell Morrison’s article, “ The 
Training of a Religion Teacher,” will be the first 
in a series of three on teaching religion, of which 
the other two will be by Daniel M. O’Connell and 
Donald Hayne. 

Hilaire Belloc will contribute an interesting 
example to “ How History Is Falsified.” 

John LaFarge will draw from recent events a 
thesis on “ The Negro and Wage Differentials.” 

In view of the Hitler experiments and agita- 
tion in this country the article by the Editor on 
sterilization will be timely. 


























